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ted the Letrer Ii. 
be par 

Of the 
directly 


SIR, ; 

: Upon reverting to the subject 
fthe Negociation of 1806, [ cannot, upon 
pading your remarks a second time, forbear 


DOW ETS 

; com. king some notice of the curious ‘* inci- 
ies and nt,” which appears to have led to the 
he city ening of that negociation, namely, the 
thrown nder of his services made by an assassin to 
lonver ir.Fox. This was, indeed, a curious ‘‘ in- 


dent ;” and yet, somehow or other, it has 
appened, that there never was an incident 
hat gave rise to less conversation, in. public, 


ires to 
tion of 


- more 
hat go- in private. It was a thing, which, as it 
Jers of ete by compact, all men were in the mind 


D pass over in silence. As to myself, I will 


1 It not 
Spain, i! you flatly and plainly, that I looked upon 
ied by he whole as being a matter of mere contri- 





nee, as completely as any ‘‘ incident” of a 
lay-house piece ; and, the reason why I 
ever said this before, was, that Mr. Fox 
ing dead, I felt a repugnance at comment- 
ig upon the part, which he had had the 
eakness to act; which 1repugnance is now 
utweighed by the considerations arising 


fate of 
ships 
en the 


’ att / 
Nis 
g 







10 an 
liged 
antity 





nglish om the evident motives, whence you have 
ght of ft forward this almost forgotten incident. 
all ap- he story of the incident is this: a person 
abuse kes shift to get from France to Englard 











powe without a passport,” a very extraordinary 
Q se Hingin itself; but hither he comes, and, 
just 2 ving to Mr. Fox, tells him, that a scheme 
nd do id been formed for killing Napoleon, at 
in ab hissy, attended with neither risk ffr uncer- 


have 
mpe- 
, and 
Here 
f the 
vy he 


aoty. Mr. Fox drives him from his pre- 
‘nce; but orders him to be kept in custody 
' the police, until the French government 
informed of the matter, which informa- 
‘on is given by Mr. Fox to Mr. Talleyrand, 
a letter dated on the 20th of February, 
506; and, when it becomes pretty certain, 
iat the information is received in France, 
nd, of course, that measures are taken to 
pefeat the intention of the assassin and his 
Neagues of Passy, the assassin is sent off 
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Perigord, tormerly Bishop of Autun, and 
one of the guardians of the holy oil, which 
had been kept in a bottle at Rheims, ever 
since the coronation of Charlemagne. The 
Bishop cdnveys to Mr. Fox the thanks of 
his imperial and royal majesty, Napoleon, 
and, at the same time, gives him, in the way 
of “ news,” an extract from the Emperor's 
speech to his legislators, about peace; this, 
accompanied with a hint from Mr. ‘Talley- 
rand, upon the same topic, leads to a nego- 
ciation in form, Bat, first let us, since you 
will have it so, inquire a little into the pre- 
babilities of the plot at Passy. First, it is, 
as was before remarked, not a little extraor- 
dinary, that any one should, without the 
consent, or connivance, of the French go- 
vernment, get from France to Gravesend. 
Where was he to embark? Cn board of 
what? How was he to pass unmolested ? 
Secondly, upon the supposition, that the plot 
was really formed, the house taken at Passy, 
and the preparations for the murder all duly 
made, how came Mr. Talleyrand not to Jet 
Mr. Fox know whether the thing had been 
discovered, or what had been the result of 
that inquiry, to which Mr. Fox's letter 
would naturally have led? Thirdly, how 
comes it that we have never heard the Mo- 
niteur say any thing upon the subject, which 

was one of great public interest; and how 

comes it, too, that neither the envoy of the 

assassins, ner any one of the band, has ever 

been brought to justice? Mr. Fox certainly 

did not act as [should have done. I should 

have looked upon the man as sent from 

Wrance, in the same manner that Méhée de la 

Touche was; I should have had him con- 

fined, and strictly examined; and, should, 

in the meanwhile, have informed the French 
government, that, unless it could be clearly 
proved, that preparations for assassination 

bad actually been oiade at Passy, the envoy 

would be considered as a spy, and very soc u 
hanged in rat capacity. This is what I 
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259] 
should have done in a like case, and should 
never have thought of availing myself of such 
ai Opportunity to give a mark of my “ at- 
tachment” to Mr. Talleyrand. I see much 
of a want of presence of mind; much of 
weakness, in this proceeding, on the part of 
Mr. Fox; but, it will, I believe, require a 
pair of those party spectacles, that you seem 
to have ov your nose, to see any thing of 
‘© noble-mindedness” init. Mr. Fox, dis- 
guise the fact how you will, must have seen 
through the trick that was attempted to be 
played him; or, at any rate, the best that 
can be said of him, in this case is, that he 
was the dupe of Mr. Talleyrand. And, Sir, 
you gravely retail tous the recognition, on 
the part of Talleyrand, of ‘ those principles 
‘© of honour and virtue, by which Mr. Fo 

** had alwavs been actuated, and which,” as 
Talleyrand said, ‘* had already giyen a new 
‘* character to the war,” thereby intimating, 
that theretofore, our government had carried 
on the war like assassins, though it should 
have been remembered by Mr. Fox. (if for- 
gotten by Mr. ‘Valleyrand), that the war had 
heretofore been carried on by persons, then 
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composing two-thiids of the cabinet, of | 


which Mr. Fox was a member. But, at the 
Close of this your eulogium on Mr. Fox, you 
have a most unworthy insinuation. You 
say: ** Even the political opponents of Mr. 
** Fox ought to have felt rightly upon such a 


* subject. ‘They ought to have known, 
* that it was no effrrt to his great and gene- 
ee 


rous mind to reject the proposals of an 
** avowed assassin.”” And, how do you 
know, Sir, that they did not feel rightly up- 
on this subject ? What warrants you in sup- 
posing, that they would have employed the 
assassin? And, if this be not what you mean 
to insinuate, to what rational purpose does 
your observation, with respect to them, 
tend? For my part, when I came to see the 
papers (Parl. Debates, Vol. VIII. p. 91, and 
the following pages) 1 thought the conduct 
of the then opposition remarkable for for- 
bearance; and, if Mr. Fox had been alive 
at the time when the discussion upon those 
papers took place, I um inclined to think, 
that the assassination plot at Passy, which 
certainly equals the “ Meal-Tub Plot,” or 
any of the other plots of the reign of Charles 
II. would have been made to afford, at St. 
Stephen's, where you then were, a good deal 
of merriment; especially if you had taken it 
into your head to describe the conduct of 
Mr. Fox, upon that occasion, as “ exempli- 


** fying, in the most striking manner, one of | 


** the most important maxims of morality, 


* and exhibiting to the world a neble proof, 


“* that, amidst the rage of national and in- | 


(200 
‘«¢ dividual animosity, the eternal laws o/ 
‘* justice and of virtue were neither over. 
“ thrown nor shaken.” The horse laugh, 
which would have drowned your voice long 
before you had arrived at this period, woud 
have convinced yeu, that if you chose to be 
the dupe of the Bishop of Autun, there were 
not many others disposed to follow your ce. 
ample. 

Mr. Talleyrand, as if he bad been a little 
ashamed of the miserable trick jhe had 1. 
sorted to, got rid of the subject in grea 
haste, and proceeded to that of peace. ‘The 
negociation was opened, and that, too, at the 
very place which the French must have 
wished. In speaking of this negociativn, 
you appear to be sadly divided between your 
anxiety to vindicate the conduct and ti 
motives of France and your fear of throwing 
blame upon your own party; but, after long 
apparent struggles in your bosom, the fo- 
mer gains the preponderance, and you make 
a very decent sacrifice of your friends upon 
the altar of your country’s enemy. You tell 
is, that, in the first place, England insisted, 
that Russia should, as an ally of hers, bea 
party to the treaty; that, while a debate was 
going on about this, Russia, though in spite 
of ou: remonstrances, entered upon a sep 
rate negociation ; that, being now at liberty 
to treat for ourselves, a dispute arose about 
the basis of the treaty, and that, ‘ unfortu- 
natcly,"’ we insisted upon the state of actual 
possession, as a basis, though neither the 
language of Mr. Talleyrand nor the circum: 
stances of the case could warraut us in 
doing; that, while this dispute was going 
on, the treaty between Russia and France 
arrived at St. Petersburgh, where it was ' 
fused to be ratified, which induced us tole 
turn to our first resoletion of not negociatid: 
but in conjunction wii Russia, though “the 
‘« terms were such as might have satisfied 
‘ both the honour of the sovereign, and the 
expectations of the British ministe!, 
that, “ unhaprily” the negociation 
thus broken off, and the contest continue? 
for interests not our own.” We ¥!! 
speak of these “* satisfactory terms” by-a¢: 
by; but, Here we must stop to ask you, who 
it was that conducted this negociation on the 
part of Ergland? Why, those very me? 


“~ 


«ec 


se 


ce 


whose departure ‘from effice. you have, © 


another place, told us, deprived the nation ot 
all hopes of peace. But, there is a questio 
in which you, Sir, are more nearly concer™ 
ed. There were, in parliament, two discus 
sions, relative to the negociation of 15 
the principal one on the 5th of January 15° 
(See Parl. Deb. Vol. VIII. p. 505), ¥>* 
Mr. Whitbread moved zn amendment 16 1 
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$ of \dress proposed by Lord Howick. After 
myele n eulogium on Mr. Whitbread’s speech, 
ve pon that occasion, you say, in a_tone 
could t spor ongaarig- ai aet anger, Mt 
“rn e motion of Mr. ritt read (w vich 
: ftened the asperity of that of Lord 
were owick) “* was negatived without a di- 
lane sion.’ And, whose fault was that? Why, 
a4) was the fault of your pacific ministry. 
itl vas the fault of those very men, whose 
’ al: eyation te power, you tell us gave the 
an ople a confident expectation ot peace, 
a d whose fall you tell us, deprived the 
se ople of all Hope of peace. Not altoge- 
oa her, indeed, was it their fault; for, though 
— ey hada decided majority in St. Stephen's, 
ere t, the negative without a division’ was 
rie t their fault, but wor fault, and 
ym. ery man’s fault, who disapproved of 
a eaking off the negociation. It was 
ik your power to divide the House. It 
al Myuired no Knack at speaking for an hour 
nal atime. <A single syllable, distinctly 
sted onounced, would have been sufficient ; 
ba ¥ d, if you refrained from making so slight 
sala effort to serve the cause of peace then, 
en hen your party was in power, what credit 
al due to your professions now? A ne-" 
basal ciation is broken off upon grounds, which 
Weal u represent as feigned; the enemy, you 
aaa y, offers satisfactory terms of peace; our 
lead nisters come to parliament with an asser- 
"e in that a continuation of the war is ren- 
ten ed unavoidable by the injustice and am- 
ion of the enemy ; you now say that 


z Ss assertion was false; and yet, ob, pa- 
uy a . c 

B ote gentleman; ‘* real friend of man- 
kind; and great enemy to “ the tra- 


Ape gedy of war : What do you do? Sit, 
ane he back of the minister, like a mouse 
sé the 4 cheese; say not a word’; give your 
‘fied nt assent to what you now say was a false 
dithe ition ; but, the ministry being changed, 
ters; ‘the new ministry haviag ousted you 
os m your seat in parliament, you come 
— ; ina pamphlet and say that, which you 
wil pit to have said in your place in parlia- 
-and: sa, you now address to faction and dis- 
“who s, that which you ought to have address- 
5 the “ the public spirit and reason of the 
ates % Upon the supposition that you 
e, ip foes, > <n of speaking (which is not, 
on of webs, fact, you having spoken, in 
stiod, bi tary 3 Upon this supposition, or 
cert ent supposition that your talents and 
cus: oh re of that peculiar sort which are 
500, tte, rought to bear against a minister, 
1807 eaedh i are looking up for emolumeots 
y hen Peat —_ upon this supposition, which 
o ibe ost favourable to you that I can 


eive, why did you not bring out your 
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pamphlet at an earlier period? The time’ 
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for it to have been useful was immediately 
after the parliamentary discussion, above 
referred to; and, if that had been, from 
your great duties asa law-giver, let slip, 
you surely might have published it after 
you were happily disburthened of that 
charge. But, no; you stop till the rup- 
ture of the negociation has produced all 
its mischiefs ; you stop, in short, until the 
very hour, when you think that your pam- 
phlet, joined to the distresses in the manu- 
factoring districts, will have a chance of 
producing an effect hostile to the party, to 
whose superior cunning you owe your fall 
as apublic man. You now affect to lament 
the consequences of the rupture of the ne- 
gociation ; you now display before the pub- 
lic its terrible effects upon the North of Eu- 
rope, seeming to suppose, that we should 
forget, that no small part of those effects 
had been already produced, when the dis- 
cussion in parliament took place. In short, 
itisasclear as noon day, that of what you 
have now said, against the breaking off of 
the negociation, not otie word would, in any 
way, have been said by you, if the late 
ministry had remained in power, and if 
you had remained in parliament. Such 
a person it becomes to be cautious how he 
accuses others of a want of principle, 

It is true, however, that what has here been 
said has little to do with the question itself, 
though it may, by exposing your conduct 
and motives, be useful in counteracting 
your designs. ‘The ministers might be 
much to blame for breaking off the nego- 
ciation, though you could not discover it, 
until they were out of place, and though, 
so far from appearing to discover it in due 
time, you, with all the information before 
you, gave your silent assent to a solemn 
proceeding, the purpose of which was’ to 
give to their conduct the stamp of public 
approbation. ‘To come to a decision upon 
the merits of the case itself, we must now 
take a view of those ‘‘ satisfactory terms,” 
which were offered by France, during the 
negociation of 1806. These terms were: 
that Hanover was to be restored to the king, 
Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
French possessions in the East Indies, and 
Tobago, in the West Indies, were to be 
left in our hands ; while the only condition 
which France asked in return was, that we 
should leave her the absolate mistress of 
every port upon the continent of Europe, 
those of Russia, Sweden, and Denmark 
excepted, the island of Sicily being to be 
surrendered to ber, and the king of that 
country being to be made a pensioner of 
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Spain. ‘ Hanover for the honour of the 
“ crown, Malta for the honour of the navy, 

‘and the Cape of Good Hope for the 
© honour of commerce.” This was the 
: : 4 . VNaweann 

ingenious arrangement of Mr. Talleyrand, 
of whom you seem to be an humble pupil ; 
for you, too, tell us, that the terms offered 
by France were ** such as might have satis- 
“ fied both the honour of the sovereign and 
‘€ the expectations of the British ministry,” 
had. not their ** determination not to desert 
‘* our Russian ally prevented such terms 
‘* from being accepted.” As a proof of 
the truth of this assertion of yours, you 
refer to the declaration of Lord Lauderdale, 
that the arrangement contended for, by us, 
in favour of Russia, ‘* was considered as 
‘“ an object, more interesting, if possidle, 
# t England, than those points which 
‘ might be considered as peculiarly con- 
‘* nected with her own interests; and, in 
confirmation, you quote the King’s Decla- 
ration, recently made with regard to Russia, 
in which the Czar is reminded, that ‘* the 
negociation of 1500 was broken off upon 
points, zmmediately affecting, not his ma- 
jesty’s own interests, but those of his impe- 
rial ally.” Upon the strength of these de- 
clarations you assert that the war, after the 
negociation of 1800, was ‘‘ continued for 
‘* interests not our own,” leaving out, with 
your usual fairness, all the qualifications 
accompanying the expression, in both de- 
clarations. Lord Lauderdale only says, 
that the arrangement desired for Russia was 
an object ‘‘ more interesting,” than those 
points peculiarly connected with our own 
interests; and he adds, ‘* if possible ;” 
clearly implying that those poinjs were of 
themselves of very great interest. And, in 
the king's recent declaration, the word 
* immediately” so qualifies what follows, 
as to gtve to the declaration a meaning not 
at all different from that of Lord Lauder- 
dale, which meaning plainly is, that, 
though, asto the interests of England, there 
were great differences, yet, it happeved, 
that it was upen points more immediately 
connected with the interests of Russia, that 
the regociation was broken off. But, to 
bave adhered to. the fair construction of 
these declarations would not have suited 
your purpose, which was to bring your 
readers gradually to the following clenching 
argument: ‘* that, as the non-compliance 
** by France with our demands, on the part 
** of Russia, was the on/y reason for con- 
 tiguimg the war, there exists not noz, 
*‘-when that -reavoo is effectually removed 
by the avowed hostility against us, either 
any just ground of ¢tlence against France 
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for her conduct in this transaction. Or 
any difference of interest between the 
** two countries, which can now be alledgej 
‘“* as a motive for continuing the war;” ap 
argument, which might have done honoy 
to counsellor Bramble or counsellor Bother. 
em, but which one would have expected to 
be scorned by a man putting forward such 
high pretensions to fairness and integrity ; 
for, to say nothing more of the false pre- 
mises upon which you proceed, who, above 
the level of a journeyman callico-weaver, 
does not perceive, that, though the reason 
for beginning a war, or continuing a war, 
may be removed, in the course of the wer, 
there may be other reasous arise, in ti 
course of the war for its continuance, o1 
prolongation; and that the same set of 
terms, which would have been desirable a 
the former stage of the war, would be w:- 
tally inadmissible at the latter? Your ere: 
my seizes your county ef Lancaster; yu 
go to war in order to recover it; you suc 
ceed, but he gets possession of Somerset- 
shire; and, are you to cease the war, be- 
cause the original reason of it is removed! 
This part of your argument, is, theretore, 
worth nothing; and, as to the proposition, 
that “* we have no just ground of oflence 
** against Fraace for her conduct in the 
begociation of 1806, fecause Russia }is 
now openly avowed her hostility agains! 
** us,” it is too miserable amockery of res 
soning to merit serious remark. Not ouy 
may it happen, that a new reason for com 
tinuing a war may arise, during a war ; but 
it may happen, that the new reason my 
arise out of the removal of the orig 
reason; and this has been the case in 
present instance; for, if we were now ! 
negociate, the basis and the terms oug)! !° 
be very different indeed from what the 
might have been at the period of the neg? 
ciation of 1806. And, yet you tell % 
that the war is now continued ‘ withow 
‘an object and withont a cause,” mere 
because we have lost the ally, for who 
sake we, more immediately, broke oi \ 
negociation conducted by Mr, Fox. | 
The terms, as above stated, would, 
my opinion, have given to this country, 
the state in which it was in 1800, Do! 
moment of real repose. Hanover is se 
the foreground, though it would be ve" 
difficult to shew how the restoration of th 
electorate could have been an honour to | 
*‘crown” of England. That France wo” 
offer to restore it was foreseen and foretol 
long ago; and, the mighty sacrifice ** 
therein would have made must be evide™ 
when we recollect, first, that she bas sf 
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pa ned it of its very skin, and next, that she 
dged ould, at any time, have re-occupied it at 
an er pleasure. It was one of the sins of the 
nour Jate ministry to demand the restoration of 
ee Hanover, their motive for which was eVi- 
d to ent to all the world, namely, that of flat- 
such ering certain prejadices as the sure means 


rity - f keeping their places; and, it is not a 


ttle surprizing, that you, Sir, you who clearly 


i a yish to pay your court to the people, should 
aver, have held forth, as a great concession to us, 
mason restoration of that, which the whole 
wat, nition regards as a mill-stone abont its neck, 
Wer, But, the truth appears to be, that you were 
: the ‘vided in your hopes and fears here again. 
Of a must have perceived, that the restora- 
et of tion of Hanover was not a favourite object 
a a with the nation; but, on the other hand, 
= ho your anxiety to justify France indaced you 
ri to make the most of the offer with respect 
" to that miserable electorate. She offered 
pa us, however, the Cape of Good Hop2 (a 
erect. possession of Holland), Malta, her colonies 


he. (or rather factories) in the East-Indies, and 
the island of ‘Tobago, of all which we were 


ary 
ne in actual possession, while there existed not, 
Se in the world, the means of taking any one 
ae of them from us; and, if you do not per- 
+ the eive the fact, Mr. Talleyrand did, that the 
» has perpetual possession of all these, and of all 
niall the colonies of both hemispheres, would not 
Sones have tended, even in the siightest degree, 


to the security of England, in which respect 











con they were, all taken together, of far less 

. bat importance than that litde dot ir the map of 
may burope, called the island of St. Marcou. 

‘oinal You pass -over, with great cautiousness, 
1 the What France would have retained, in case 
ar We had made peace upon the terms pro- 
ryt to posed. You tell us that the King of Naples 
ther Was to have had ** the Balearic islands and 
nego ‘0 annuity from Spain, to enable him to 
li us, Maintain his dignity ;” bat you omit to 
thot ‘tate, that he was to have been deprived of 
serelf the island of Sicily, by the peace, which 
hose Napoleon had not been able to take from 
¥ the him during the war; aud, you also otnit to 
State, that Sicily and Italy in possession of 

1d, in France, Malta must be given up by us for 
ry, if Want of the means of feeding its inhabitants. 
nota In short, there appeais to me to have been 
set 10 Cliered by France nothing that would have 
vert erabied us to dismantle, without abandoning 

f thet all ideas ot safety, a single ship of war, or 
10 thie 'o disband a single regiment that was, at the 
woul’ ‘ime the negociation began, necessary for 
etolé, our defence; and, the whole of the nego- 
» sit “ton Only tended to confirm men in their 
ident, former opinion, that Napoleon would con- 
strip’ ‘eat to no peace, that should not work more 


rapidly than war towards kis grand object, 
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the conquest and cemplete subjugation of 
England. You, however, think very diffe- 
rently, Youthink him perfectly sincere in 
all his pacific professions; and, as the rea- 
sou you give in support of this opinion may 
be comprehended by others, though it is not 
by me, I shall here state it in your own 
words. ‘* Whether the ruler of France was 
** or was not sincere in his professions for 
* peace, I shall not undertake to judge. 
*“ There is, however, one circumstance 
** which strongly favours the idea that he 
* was so, and which may, therefore, be 
‘© allowed to stand against the vague asser- 
** tions, so generally made to the contrary.” 
[Now, reader, watch narrowly for this cir- 
cumstance.] ‘* As: Hanover was to be im- 
‘* mediately and unconditionally restored to 
‘* ids elector, an application appears to have 
‘* been made, during the negociation, by 
‘© Buonaparte to the king of Prussia, to 
** whom the possession of it had been ceded 
‘« by France as a conquered province, to 
** deliver it up to its: former sovereign.” 
[Have you found out the circumstance yet, 
reader ?] ‘This application excited no 


** small share of indignation on the part of 


‘** the king of Prussia, who is said to have 
** expressed his determination, not to allow 
‘*« himself to be divested of his dominions at 
** the will of the French ruler.” [Have you 
got ityet?] ‘* The consequence of this was 
‘‘ a most singular complication of affairs, 
“* We were already at war with Prussia, 
c¢ 
** Hanover, although she had not the slight- 
‘* est pretensions to the sovereignty; and 
though the establishment of peace be- 
** tween England aud France might have 
** depended upon it.”” Have you found the 
** circumstance”’ yet, reader? If you have, 
you willdo me a favour to lend me a little 
of your sharpsightedness; for, after having 
read the paragraph over twenty times, with 
the utmost anxiety to find the statement of 
a circumstance ‘‘ strongly favouring the idea 
** that ,Buonaparie was sincere in his pro- 
** fessions for peace ;"’ and that was to be 
* allowed to stand against the assertions, 
‘* so generally made to the contrary ;” after 
all this anxious perusal, I can find, not only 
no such circumstance stated, bat nothing at 
all that has any connectiva with the subject. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Roscoe, you may 
mean, that the application made to the king 
of Prussia, for the surrender of Hanover, 
was a proof that Napoleon confidently ex- 
pected, that he should soon have to restore 
it to the elector, and, of course, as confi- 
dently expected that a treaty of peace would 
grow out of the negociation then going on, 
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who had also refused to divest herself of 
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267] 
Aye; but this, Sir, is quite another thing. 
He might confidently expect, and sincerely 
wish for, a thing called a treaty of peace 
with England; and yet, at the same time, 
entertain towards her, views the most de- 
cidedly hostile. It was some circumstance 
such as would have favoured the idea of his 
being really peaceably inclined towards us, 
that I was expecting to hear you state ; such, 
for instance, as an ofier to set Holland and 
Spain free. This would have been some- 
thing; this would not only have stood against 
‘* vague assertions,” but against that chain 
of reasoning and of facts which have been 
advanced as the foundation of the opinion 
that he was not sincere in his propositions 
for peace; but, the offer of Hanover to us, 
so far from standing against such reasoning 
and facts, tend only to confirm us in the 
conclusions drawn from them. 

Upon this part of the subject more will 
be said in my next letter, when I come to 
examine into the nature of your statements 
and opinions with respect to the relative 
situation of the two countries, supposing 


peace to be now made, leaving all the ports | 


and naval arsenals upon the continent of 
Europe in the hands, or under the controul, 
of our enemy. ‘The present I shall conclude 
with a remark or two upon the notions 
which you seem to entertain respecting the 
rights of sovereignty. You tell us, in the 
passage above quoied, that ‘* Hanover had 
“* been ceded by France to the king of 
** Prussia, us a conquered province.” Pre- 
sently after you have to speak of the king of 
Prussia’s refusal to deliver it up again, upon 
the application of France; whereupon you 
observe, ‘‘ that Prussia had not the slighiest 
** pretensions to the sovereignty;’ though 
the country (a conquered country) had been 
ceded to her by France. You acknowledge 
the right of conquest in France; you ac- 


knowledge her right to cede the electorate | 


‘to Prussia; and yet you assert, that Prussia 
had not the slightest pretensions to the sove- 
reignty of it, whey France chose to com- 
mand her togiveit up; and, moreover, you 
justify France in demauding it without any 
equivalent, acknowledging that France has 
still a right to consider it as her own, and so 
to estimate it ia the terms of a treaty, which 
she is making with us. Any thing so de- 
cidedly, so undisguisedly, French as this, I 
never before met within any English writer; 
and nothing so impudeutly profligate in any 
of the reports of the Bishop of Autun. In 
vain would you save appearances by the pal- 
try misrepresentation which follows: ‘* Yet 


** Prussia was now to be our ally ; and this 
** country had to defead her in a war occa- 
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ce 


sioned by her unjust refusal to restore to 
their lawful sovereign the patrimonial ang 
long-descended dominions of the Hons 
of Brunswick.” No, Sir, it was not, 
refusal to restore them to the elector, it was 
a refusal to give them up ¢o France, and 
that, too, without any equivalent, tha 
France might have them as an article of ces. 
sion to us in-the treaty that was, as was then 
expected, about to be made. You, ll 
along, speak of Hanover as something, and, 
indeed, as a great thing, which France had 
to restore to uss; before she could restore jt 
she must possess it in right of conquest: 
that right she had ceded to Prussia; th 
right of Prussia must have beea just as good 
as the right of France; and yet you contend, 
you flatly assert, that to the sovereignty o! 
Hanover Prussia had not the slightest pre. 
tensions, ‘There may possibly be some few 
persons, in England, who have, through all 
the transformations of the French gover: 
ment, from a simple democracy up to: 
simple military despotism, retained thei 
original partiality for the rulers of that coun 
try; and these persons may applaud your 
present efforts; but, if I am not the most 
deceived of men, those efforts will, by eveiy 
other description of persons, be considered 
as proceeding from a want of principle a 
flagrant as any that has been witnessed for 2 
long series of years. | 
Iam, yours, &c. 
Wma. Cogrert. 

Botley, 16 Feb., 1808. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS, 
Amrrican STargs. The good cit 
zens of this virtuous young empire are, it 
would seem, resolved not to leave the small- 


est doubt in the mind cf any man living, 


that all which I have said bad of thems 
short of the truth. They will, before they 
have done, put their friends here to the 
blush, I am afraid, and will go very far lo 
words confirming the truth of the late asset 
tions of the Bishop of Autun, namely, thet 
republican government is ** fit for nothing 
** but to make men rascals.” This is te 
substance of what the Bishop said ; and ye, 
it is very strange, that some of those w0 
were attached ta the Bishop while he held 
republican government to be absolutely 
céssary to preserve men from becom0$ 
brutes, should be attached to him aow # 
much as they were before. The firs 
thing which I have to notice, relating tot 
American States, is a quarsel between Mr. 
John Randolph one of the members of ' 
House of Representatives of the Uni 

States, and General Wilkinson, who 
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long been entrusted with commands upon 
the Western frontier of the United States. 
Jt appears, that Mr. Randolph had long sus- 
pected Wilkinson of being in the pay of 
pain, with whom the American States have 
had many squabbles about boundaries, &c. ; 
ind that, at last, some documents came into 
be hands of Mr. Randolph, whereon to 
substantiate the charge. Amongst others, 
he following letter, from the Baron de Ca- 
ondelet, Spanish Intendant at New Orleans, 
oa Mr. Portell, at New Madrid, dated 20th 
quary, 1806. ‘*In the galley the Victo- 
‘ria, Bernardo Molina, Patron, there have 
been sent to Don Vincent Folch nine 
‘thousand six hondred and forty dollars, 
which sum, without making the least use 
of it, you will hold at my disposal to deli- 
‘ ver itat the moment that an order may be 
‘ presented to you by the American Gene- 
‘yal, Don James Wilkinson.’’——This ‘et- 
er, duly attested, Mr. Randolph produced, 
nhis place, on the 41st of December last, 
nd made a motion upon the subject. After 
ome time spent in debate, the discussion 
asadjourned. I must now copy from the 
Vashington newspaper of the same date. 
Jbe matter is curious, and of political im- 
ortance, because it atfords us a fre picture 
fa people, with whom we have, at present, 
t greatdeal todo. The reader will bear in 
ind, that we are here going to speak of 
ie most virtuous people upon earth,” as 
hey have called themselves, even since the 
ommencement of this present session of 
ougress, 

* This morning the town was alarmed by 
‘bills, stuck up at every tavern, corners 
' Ol streets, &c. The following is a copy, 

as bear as I can recollect :— 


_ ‘© HECTOR UNMASKED! 
“ In justice to my character, 1 denounce 
to the world, John Randolph, Member of 
Congress, a pre: aricatiag, base, calumnia- 
- ng scoundrel, poltroon and coward. 
** Jas, WILKINSON.” 


orreshondence between Randolph and Wil- 


kinson, 


pre. ‘© Washington, Dee. 2, 1807. 
_“ Sit, understand several expres- 
_ tons have escaped you, in their nature 
_ personal, and highly injurious to my te- 
_ putation. ‘The exceptionable language 
_ puted to you, may be briefly and sub- 

‘tantially compassed in the following 

‘tatement. That you have avowed your 

*pnion I was a rogue—that you have 

‘scribed to me the infernal disposition “to 

commit murder, to prevent the exposition 

my sinister designs, and through me 
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have stigmatised those citizen soldiers, 
who compose the meritorious military 
corps of our country. No person can be 
more sensible of the vernicious tendency 
of such cruel and undeserved reflections, 
in their application to public men or pri- 
vate individuals, than yourself; nor is 
any man more competent to determine 
the just reparation to which they establish 
afair claim. Under these impressions, I 
can have no hesitation to appeal to yor 
justice, your magnanimity, and your gal- 
Jantry, to prescribe the mauner and the 
measures of redress, being persuaded your 
decisien will comport with the feelings of 
aman of honour, and thai you will be 
found equally prompt to assert a right or 
repair a wrong. I transmit this letter 
through the post office, and shall expect 
your answer, by such channel as you may 
deem most proper. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Jas. WILKINSON.” 
* The Hon. John Randolph.” 


“* SIR, Several months ago [ was in- 
formed of your having said, that you were 
acquainted with what had passed in the 
grand jury-room at Richmond, last spring, 
and that you had declared a determina- 
tion to challenge me. I am to consider 
your letter of last night, by mail, as the 
execution of this avowed purpose, and, 
through tlhe same channel, return you 
my answer. Whatever may have been 
the expressions used by me, in relation to 
your character, they were the result of de- 
liberate opinion, founded upon the most 
authentic evidence, the greater part of 
which my country imposed upon me the 
painful duty to weigh and to decide upon; 
they were such, as to my knowledge and 
to yours, have been delivered by hundreds 
of the first men in the Union, and pro- 
bably by a full moiety of the American 
people. In you, Sir, I can recognize no 
right to hold me accountable for my pub- 
lic or private opinion of your character, 
that would not sebject me to an equal 
claim from Colonel Burr, or Serjeant 
Dunbaugh. I cannot descend to your le- 
vel. This ismy final answer, 

‘© Joun Ranpotru,” 
« Briyadier General Wilkinson.” 


‘* Washington, Dec. 23, 


s¢ Sir, I have received your letter of 
the 25th instant, by mail, in which you 
violate truth and honour, to indulge the 
inherent malignity and rancour of your 
soul. On what ‘ Jevel,’ pray Sir, shall 
we find the wretgh, who, to masque his 
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cowardice, fabricates falsehoods, and head- 
“ unprovoked insults upon unmerited injus 
*€ ries? You, John Randolph, are this man, 
‘< and your own breast can best solve the 
‘* proposition. You ‘ cannot descend to 


*« my level ;’ vain equivocal thing! And do 


‘«* you believe this dastardly subterfuge will 
“« avail you, or that your lion’s skin will 
‘¢ longer conceal your true character? Em- 
brace the alternative still within your 
reach, and ascend to the ‘ level’ of a gen- 
tleman, if possible; act like a man, if you 
can, and spare me the pain of publishing 
you to the world, fer an insolent, slander- 

ous, prevaricaiing poitroon, 
“ James WILKINSON.” 
‘“*N.B. The first idea suggested by the 
indecency of your response to my letter, 
was the chastisement of my cane, from 
which the sacred respect I owe to the sta- 
tion yon occupy in the councils of the 
nation, has alone protected you; and to 
the consequent conflict of fecling and du- 
“* ty must be ascribed the delay of this note. 
‘* James WILKINSON.” 

** John Randolph, Esq.” 


se 


There is every chance, I think, of Wilkin- 
sou's being bribed by Spain; for, as to 
‘© commercial concerns,” what commercial 
concerns could he possibly have? But, this 
is nothing new. It was proved as clear as 
day-light, that the secretary of state, in the 
time of Washington, asted the French mi- 
nister, Fanchet, for a bribe; and, to say the 
truth, the fact excited no public indignation, 
and very little surprize. In what a state, 
then, must that people be? 1 know what a 
state they arein; I know how unprincipled 
they are; I know what profligates they are, 
women a3 well as men; but. I wish to rest 


upon facts such as these now laid before the 


world, and which facts none of their in 
terested advocates can deny. An extract 
from a Boston paper of the 31st of Decem- 
ber will enable the reader to judge of the 
correctness of my opinions, with regard to 
the effects of an embargo in America. ‘ All 
the letters from Washiagton announce a 
war with Great Britain as nearly inevita- 
ble. The embargo was carried by the 
influence of a spirit hostile to Great Bri- 
tain, and of course not very inJependent 
of France. If the people of New England 
quietly submit la the system of attaching 
Onur jate fa itat of Fiance, our indepen- 
dence is at an end.~——The embargo ap- 
pears, by the language ot the government 
papers, mtended to prodace a coercive 
effect upon England. What would we 
compel her to do? To make reparation 
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ed to do all that her character can suff; 
to be done without degradation, to satisf; 
the wounded feelings of our country, He 
is now near our coast if not arrived, bear. 
ing the olive branch, and tendering us «3. 
tisfaction, peace and good will, It js 
therefore madness to say, the embargo 
has any relation to the attack on the 
Chesapeake. What then are we to com. 
pel Great Britain to do by this embargo’ 
She shall abandon her claim to her owy 
subjects whenever they can get on boar 
our merchant vessels! This is the on\ 
point that new labours between the two 
governments. ‘To effect this concession 
on the part of England, we are called 
upon to sacrifice the prosperity of the 
country—to submit to the most distress 
ing privations—many to absolute ruin, 
and all this with dignity and patience.— 
let those who already see consternation 
stalking through our streets, and hundreds 
of poor but industrious men, even on the 
second day of the embargo, standing 
without any employment, suing for some 
means of earning a day’s support for their 
family, Jet them imagine this state of 
things, protracted a few months, and 
Will they be 
supportable? It is evident from the tone 
of the National Intelligencer, and cor- 
roborated by all the letters we haye seen 
from Washington, that the embargo is (0 
last, until its effects are felt across the 
Atlantic.—If so, it must continue many 
months. Can it be borre with dignity 
and patience ? We have given, in all, 
towards twenty millions of dollars, ‘0 
prevent the French from owning territo- 
ries in our neighbourhood. It is now 
confidently asserted that Buonaparté bes 
made arrangements, in his way, with the 
government of Spain, to cede him the 
Floridas! Thus, after wasting our tre? 
sury, and incurring an enormous debt, ' 
secure the management of our own 2° 
fairs without interruption, we are to have 
a French: colony bordering with us up! 
the Aiantic. It is as evident as any thing 
can be, that with such a territory ro 
ning so far beyond them as our Louis" 
possessions, we are more exposed, 40 
less able to defend ourselves than eve" 
Thus ends the miserable policy of * 
tempting to attain security by purchas!s 
the ground:that a suspected and meddle 
some tenant might occupy.”-——No% 


this seems to me to be a pretty good answe 
to A. B. of the Morning Chronicle, to M* 
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Roscoe, upon the same subject ; and to Mr. 
Alexander Baring, M P. who has written a 
Jong and most soporiiic pamphlet in defence 
of the conduct of America, under the guise 
of an examination into our conduct towards 
America. I recollect something of the au- 
thor of this pamphlet, and of his connec- 
tions; and, I would beg leave to suggest to 
him, that M. P. after his name, should, in 
candour, be followed by any titles which he 
may choose to attach to those connections ; 
for, it is by no means fair that the reader 
should see but one side of him. This is a 
proper man, indeed, to answer Mr. Spence! 
We see no ** melancholy effects” following 
embargo here. We do not see a picture like 
that described above. It is easy to con- 
ceive how the Orders in Council will af- 
fect Mr. Baring, but Mr. Baring is not 
England; nor can he be considered as an 
impartial judge in the case. It has been 
stated by the ministers, that the Orders of 
Council have nof diminished the commerce 
of England. I wish they may; but, Iam 
sure they will make misery enough in Spain 
and Portugal, and that they will produce 
most serious inconvenience in France, and 
inevery country under her controul. Na- 
poleon’s ministers call upon the chemists to 
find out something to answer the purpose of 
sugar and coffee ; and J have heard of a pro- 
ject for making grass into beef in France, 
without the help of the stomach of an ox. 
One is just as probable as the other. Let us 
try these Orders for a yearortwo. Let us 
try the sovereignty of the sea; and, [ am 
very much deceived, if, at the end of that 
tine, Napoleon will not be disposed to make 
a real peace with us. The contest now, is 
thatof England against all the rest of Eu- 
rope. .A few years of this will give quite a 
hew turn to men’s minds ; it will make the 
idea of being a match for al] the world fa- 
miliarto us, which will be infiaitely more 


valuable than all the commerce of all the 


Barings and of every body else. 1 can easi 

y conceive an apology for such a person as 
Mr. Baring. Men brought up, from their 
infancy, to count their gains, must be ex- 
pected to feel most sensibly any measure by 
which their gains are diminished. ‘hey 
may write and advise what is hostile to the 
interests of their country,.and yet be very 
honest inen; because they see things through 
‘false medium. Their gains they identity 
with their country’s good ; and, when their 
Sans are diminished by any measure, they 
naturally conclude that such measure is i:- 
jurtous to the country. For my part, [ am 
satisfied, that the Orders of Council are 
Well calculated to promote the permanent 
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interests of England, and being so satisfied, 
I embarrass myself but very little as to the 
effects which they may have upon indivi- 
duals, especially such as are so closely con- 
nected with other countries as to render them 
less than half Englishmen. 

PRocrEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT.— The 
subjects of the greatest interest, which 
have been brought before parliament, since 
the publication of my last remarks thereon, 
are, first, the Danish Expedition ; gecond, 
the intended motion upon Judia Siairs: 
third, the Curates’ Suspension Bill; fourth, 
the Droi¢s of Admiralty —A motion similar 
to that made in the Commons, was made 
in the House of Lords, relative to the Da- 
nish Expedition ; that is to say, a motion 
for the production of the papers, cr infor- 
mation, upon which the expedition was 
undertaken, it being alledged by the ‘* gen- 
* tlemen cpposite,” that positive proof of 
the hostile disposition of Denmark, or, at 
Jeast, of the intention, and the power, of 
France, to seize the Danish fleet, was ne- 
cessary to justify our conduct towards the 
former power. In this debate, the ‘* gen- 
** tlemen opposite’ certainly bad the best 
endof the argument; because the minis- 
ters, very unwisely, had, at several stages 
of the proceeding, talked of such informa. 
tion as the grounds of their measure ; 
whereas, if they had rested their justifica- 
tion solely upon the notorious circumstan- 
ces of the case, they would have been 
plagued with none of these discussions ; 
the common sense of the country being 
with them, they might have left their oppo- 
nents to indulge in their unavailing accusa- 
tions. But, not only did their timidity ; 
their want of courage to defend the mea- 
sure upon the only solid ground, lead them 
to pretendto have received positive infor- 
mation; they did not stop here, and say, 
that we cannot reveal this information, 
without great injury to the public service, 
but, in the debate in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Canning did produce papers ; 
that is to say, he read parts of letters from 
Mr. Garlike, our late minister at Copenha- 
gen, aud also of letters from Lord Hutchin- 
son; and, having done this, it appeared 
impossible to give any good reason why 
the whole of the correspondences should 
nut be produced. Motions were, there. 
fore, made for this purpose; and 
though they were negatived, asall motions 
against the minister are, 1 think, however 
odd it may seem; though these motions 
were negatived, the public could. see no rea- 
son whatever for the refusal, it appearing 
nyanilestly unjust, that you should tell me 
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that the exposition of the correspendence | safety of England? But, now that he is th 


would be injurious to the nation, at the very | avowedenemy of this country, he is with sons 
moment that you yourself read from it those 
Here we | 
have an instance of the mischievous effects 
of that eternal desire to triumph in debate. 
There was not the least necessity for thie 
The 
speech of Mr. Canning, without any other | 
facts to state than such as were notorious, and 
needed only to be brought together, and 
placed in a strong light before the public, 


parts which suit your purpose. 


reading of the papers in question. 


was quite sufficient. Not sufficient to sa 


tisfy every man, perhaps; but, certainly 
ninety-nine men out of every hundred. 
There must be 
a debating triumph, and this triumph, like 
most triumphs gained by unfair means, | 
It was 
curious, however, to hear the language of 
They were 


Garlik o's COTTes- 


But, this was not enough. 


has been but very short-lived. 


the Outs, upon this occasion. 
quite indignant that Mr. 
pondence had been misrepresented, which 
misrepresentation might injure his fair fame 
in foreign countries. ‘They did not make 
the motions, or the speeches, you would 


Maeda 


have thought, for any purpose connected 
with a desire to harrass their rivals in the 
race of profit and power; no, but from a 
deep sense of the injustice, which 
beea done to this gentleman, who, they 
were under great apprehensions, might, 
by the courts abroad, be suspected of ha- 
ving said one thing to them and another 
thing to his own government ; rather than 
Jeave him in which predicament, they 
would almost suffer martyrdom, as far, at 
feast, as martyrdom could be inflicted by 
the hearing of long speeches. 
souls! I dare say, that Mr. Garlike, who, 
though he is said to be a most accomplished 
diplomatic minister, may know little about 
St. Stephen's, was overpowered with such 
an amazing display of generosity; but, if 
he be wise, he will leave it to be, like other 
righteous deeds, its own reward. Lord 
Hutchinson stood in need of no defender. 
He spoke for himself; and, he not only 
cleared up the misrepresentation, which, 
ashe stated, had been made with respect to 
his letters, but told a Jong story, gave a de- 
tailed narrative, of his conversations with 
ihe Emperor Alexander, proving, however, 


as tar as it proved any thing, that the war 
with Russia was not produced by the Danish 
expedition, though he thought it was Aas- 


tened by that measure. But, of what use 
was it to give us the words, or the opinions of 
that Autocrat? What are his sayings and opi- 
nioas tous? Js he the only judge, or any 
jwige at all, of what is necessary to the 


Generous | 


| considered as the friend of a prince; as if 
that alone were any thing honourable ; asf 


| 


1 





people, become a very wise man, and, | 
suppose, they will soon begin to thirk, thathis 
government ts an admirable one. Nay, com. 
plaints are made against the press for abusing 
him. It is very true, that the base hirelings. 
who had applauded him to the skies but, 
few days betore, did, the moment he had 
made the peace of Tilsit, begin to assail 
him in a most unmerciful manner. not for. 


getting to hint, that a repetition of the ef. 


feet of poor Paul’s ** two penny-worth of 
whipcord” might be of sovereign utilis 
This was very base, certainly ; burt, from u;, 
who always thought justly of him; who al. 
ways held him and his armies tu a pro; 
degree of estimation ; who always abboried 


as 


, * * - ’ S ~ } 
the idea of rely ing upon him and his Slaves 


for the preservation of the independence of 


England; from us, all that can be expected 
is, that we should now abstain from down. 
right abuse of him, being perfectly at liber- 
ty to laugh at him as much as we please. [t 
would appear, that there is something conta- 
gious in the touch of princes. Most mea, 
who have been admitted to converse with 
them, become their eulogists; and yet, es 
fur as I have been able to verify facts ; as far 


had | as the pubiic conduct of princes can warrant 


the forming of an opinion, I can discover no 
other general cause for this than that of va- 
nity, the vanity, the empty vanity, of being 


it added to the importance of the person 
professing such’ friendship. ‘Two country- 
men being in a wood, where king William 
was hunting, said the one to the other, ina 
fone of exultation, ‘* the king rode so close 
“ by me that he almost knocked me down.” 
—+‘* Aye,” said the other, ** but he spoke 
“ tome.” ——** Indeed! what did he say:" 
—-‘« Why he said, with such a noble 
“ voice, stand out of the way, you sonof a 
a The vanity here displayed was 
not at all more contemptible and ridiculous 
than that which we daily witness in persons 
who have not the same apology that might 
be made for these poor woodmen.——Du- 
ring these debates, relative to the Danish 
Expedition, Marquis Wellesley, according 
to the news-paper reports, made a /ong 
speech, in which he dwelt much upon the 
unprincipled ambition of Napoleon ; upon 
the ravages of his conquests, and his total 
contempt of all the principles upon which 
nations have hitherto acted towards one apo- 
ther. This was all very true; but, Pam 
afraid, that the noble Marquis will see, thet, 
notwithstanding all the violences and crimes 
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is the f Napoleon, he will not only escape (for a 
1 SOmMe ‘ile at Jeast) with impunity ; but will be 
nd, @attered and caressed; that, not only will 
rat his e be suffered to enjoy the fruits of all his 















jethronings and plunderings and murders, 
but that all these will receive a sort of legal 
sanction, by and by when we come to make 
peace, in like manner, the noble Marquis 
will see, as a notorious strumpet is, by the 
eremony of marriage (when she has the 
good look to find a man base enough to mar- 
ry her) ** made an honest woman,” and, 
it she chance te have a rich or pewerful 
husband, becomes an object of praise and 
admiration. Nay, it would not at all aston- 
ish me, if Napoleon, thus purified, were 
to set up for a satirist of tyranny and plup- 
der, verifying the old saying, that “ the 
“ greatest rogue cries cogue first.” But, 
let us hope, with the noble Marquis, that, 
in the end, justice will take place; that, out 
of this unnatural state of things, will arise, 
some how or ether, the means of inflicting 
vengeance upon the heads of all those, who 
are now able to set law and justice at de- 
faace.-——The second subject of pariiamen- 
tary debate, which it appears to me necessa- 
ry to notice, is « motion, or raiher intended 
motion or Lord Folkestone, relative to Jndia 
Affair’, and particularly, as it would seem, 
to the transactions in QOude, first brought 
turwara by Mr. Paull. His lordship pro- 
poses to confine hiraself to the moving of 
ce! ain resolutions, expressive of the opinion 
of parliament, as to those transactions; but, 
Mr. Tierney, and the rest of the ‘ gentle- 
lu 1 Opposite,” are for a committee of inqui- 
ty; they ave for a reguiar set ¢o, and not for 
4siugie motion, which will get rid of the 
mater atonce ; they are for bout after bout, 
making, in the whoie, a grand combat. 
The mosi interesting point, connected with 
this discussion, will be, however, to see in 
Wiat manner the gentlemen opposite” 
Will take the matter up ‘The public cannot 
have forgotten the manner, in which, while 
in office, they treated Mr. Paull; the means 
woich they made use of to thwart all 
his endeavours to institute a fair inquiry 
into these very transactions, They have 

) ae ho other information to go upon, than 
What he wrung from them with almost as 
— Smeal as he would have got one of 
they ae me if they proceed at ail, 
supine ts oc « upon that, for which they 
their to him, afier having subscribed 
: undreds of pounds, for the purpose 
ni Pp a him out of parliament, that he 
them. soe ee have the power to torment 
ain 1s very subject, and after ha- 
"§ ‘reated him with such intolerable arro- 
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gance and injustice, when, ata later period, 
he had the indiscretion to put himself with- 
in the reach of their fangs. For this, 
amongst other things, I was glad to see 
them overthrown; and, if ever there was 
perfect justice done to men, upon this earth, 
it is that which they have experienced at the 
hands of the Wellesleys, who, the moment 
the king’s determination was known, voted 
against them, to a man, and are now 
amongst the most formidable of their oppo- 
nents. It will, indeed, be curious to see 
how the “gentlemen opposite” will now 
take this matter up. The eyes of the public 
will be, as they well know, fixed steadily 
upon them; and, for myself, I give them 
my word, that I will not fai] to do my best, 
in order to enable my readers to judge of 
their conduct now, compared with their 
conduct, as connected with the same subject, 
in 1806. The Curates’ Suspension Bill 
has made no great figure in the report of the 
debates ; but it relates to a matter very par- 
ticularly worthy of public attention. The 
history of it is this: In 1796, an act was 
passed, having for its object the bettering of 
the situation of curates of the established 
church ; but, into the same act, after it got 
to the Lords, was interwoven a clause, ma- 
king a former benefice voidable, in case the 
incumbent accepted of a perpetual curacy, 
augmented by Queen Anne’s bounty. Be- 
fore this act was passed, a perpetual curacy 
might be legally held with any other bene- 
fice or benefices. Nothing could be more 
reasonable than this provision; because the 
intention of the augmentation of the revenue 
of the perpetual curacies, was, to make it 
sufficient for the maintenance of a clergy- 
man. Nevertheless, the act being generally 
considered as containing nothing but provi- 
sions relating to stipendiary curates, there 
did, with respect to the clause just spoken 
of, ageneral ignorance prevail. Under the 
influence of this ignorance, the Rev. James 
Scott was, in 1805, nominated to the per- 
petual curacy of Titley, in Herefordshire, 
having, in 1801, been presented to the rec- 
tory of Brampton Bryan, in the same coun- 
ty, by his brother-in-law, Lord Oxford, 
with whose consent and approbation he ac- 
cepted of the perpetual curacy. In 1806 
(Mr. Scott being out of England, as char- 
lain of aking's ship), Lord Oxford, i 

that, in consequence of the act of 1796, his 
brother-in-law had, by accepting the cure- 
cy, to which acceptance he had given his 
consent, forfeited the living of Brampton 
Bryan (the latter being worth seven times, 
perhaps, as much as the former), took advan- 
tage thereof, and presented another person 
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tothe living. To prevent the effect of this, 
a bill was brought in, aud passed, during 
the last session of parliament, suspending 
the effect of the above-mentioned clause in 
the act of 1790; and, the bill, just now 
passed, repeals that suspension ; so that Mr. 
Scott loses his living ———With respect to 
the suspension bill, it was not at all more 
unjust than the suspension bill passed in 
1800, or 1801, relative to non-residence, 
which professedly had an effect upon past 
actions, and was to all intents and purposes, 
a law after the fact; or, what the “ Jearn- 
“ed” call, an ex post facto law. Bat, I 
am not pleading its defence; and, I should 
have voted for its repeal, especially as it ap- 
pears that Mr. Scott, having two benefices 
with cure of souls, jeft them both, while he 
went even out of the kingdom, no matter in 
what capacity, but, in fact, in a capacity 
which gave him a third clerical income, in 
doing which, though he has but too many, 
whose example he can plead, it is, I think, 
impossible for any one to justify bim. Yet, 
what shall be said of Lord Oxford? He 
first gives him the living; he next gives 
bis consent and approbation to the accep- 
tance of the curacy; and, then, he avails 
himself of « clause in an act of parliament, 
of which Mr. Scott, at least, was ignorant, 
to take from him the living, worth seven 
times, nay, I believe, ten times, as much 
as the curacy. IJ think, I may safely defy 
any one to cite me any thing to match this 
transaction. ‘Lhe subject admits not of am- 
plification. ‘There can be no comment upon 
it which would not weaken the impression 
produced by the bare facts. The only point, 
upon which a doubt can possibly arise, is, 
whether Lord Oxford did actually give his 
consent and approbation to the acceptance of 
the curacy by Mr. Scott; and, if we were 
to pluce no reliance upon the assertion of Mr. 
Scott, undenied oy Lord Oxtord, still the 
undeniable fact, that Lord Oxford himself, 
upon Mr, Scott's acceptance of the curacy, 
became his tenant of the tythes. belonging to 
the curacy, would completely remove all 
coubt; for, as Mr. Scott states, in his pe- 
tition, it is ‘* the strongest proof of the 
*« knowledge, assent, and privity” of Lord 
Oxford, to the nomination and appointment 
of Mr. Scott to the curacy ——Such was the 
opinion which Mr. Scott's curate at Bramp- 
ton Bryan entertained of the transaction, 
that he, though, probably, a very poor 
man, refused, it seems, to accept of the ii- 


ving; and, it was vot uutil some time had 
been spent in the search, that an acceptor 
was found, in the person of a Rev. Mr. Gra- 
ham, whose readimess to shew his obedience 
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to the law was the subject of high enlogium 
with the Archbishop. The Droits of Aq. 

_ miralty would, if we had room, form , 

| most copious subject, which, for the pre. 

| sent, I shall content myself with merely 
| opening. Atatime, when we are ca!! 
| upon to sacrifice our ‘* last shilling and, 

_ last drop of blood,"’ it becomes our duty ty 

| enquire into how mi/lions are expended, 

| The Royal family, in all its branches, have 
| an abundance allowed from the taxes, with. 
out any occasional grants atall, ‘The agere. 
| gate of the sum is immense, and makes no 
| trifling figure when compared with the sum 
necessary to maintain twelve hundred thou. 

_ sand poor. We are told, that thes 

| Droits of Admiralty are very ancient; 

| and so were many things now no longer ii 

existence. For every mnovation that is | 

| diminish our liberties or to encroach upon 
our property, an apology is founded upon 
the altered circumstances of the times 
and the world. Well, then, why are we 
not to make the same plea fora change with 
respect to these droits of admiralty? If we 
| look back, I'll warrant we shall find, thet, 
| during all the preceding reigns, from the 

Norman conquest downwards, the 

admiralty have not amounted to a 

_ darge as that of the present reign a! 
But, there are so many important consicer- 
tions that present themselves as apperte "ing 
to this subject, that I will not attempt to: 
ter upon them here. Below I insert the 
debate, as I find it in the Morning Cbronic'e, 

| being anxious togive toevery thing connecicd 

| with this matter as extensive aud as speedy 4 

_ circulation as possible. The reader wit 

_ not fail to notice what Mr. Sheridan s2ys 

| about the Prince of Wales. There will be 

| few of the grants that will not find an advo- 
cate in one, or in another; and, if the e0- 
| quiry was in any other hands than those ot 

Sir Francis Burdett, I should expect to se 

it die away in smoke. 
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DROITS OF ADMIRALTY. 
Detate, in the House of Commons, \\th Fe! 

1808, as given in the Morning Chronicte. 

Sik F. Burper? rose, in pursuance © 
notice, to make his motion relative to the 
captured property at the disposal of th: 
crown. He thought it unnecessary, in the 
first instance, to enter upon any detail. 
appeared to him, that these accounts be'?3 
intended as a ground of parliamentary pre 
ceeding, must be granted of course. He 
would, therefore, for the present, simp! 
move, that there be laid before the house #° 
account of all captures by his Majesty's Naval 
Forces, since the year 1792, claimed to be, & 
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$1] 
maining at the disposal of the crown; stating 
be amount of each capture, the net proceeds, 
nd the application up. to this day.—Tue 
‘HANCELLOR OF THE Excneavusr said, 
hat it was almost impossible, if not entirely 
to make up an account of such individual 
aptures. Much of the proceeds of these 
aptures had accrued to the king, not jure 
orome, but in his capacity of lord high Ad- 
jiral. A great part had been given to the 
aptors, and the whole was as much the 
sroperty of his majesty as the appropriated 
Hortion of the Civil List. Whatever might 
be the policy of this, the house had sanction- 
ed it. Unquestionably, if bad advice was 
siven to the crown in the disposal of this 
joney, that would be a good ground for 
parliamentary inquiry: but, considered as 
a fund, the house could not intermeddle 
in the application of it. When this sum 
had grown to a large amount, grants had 
heen made out of it for the public service. 
Grants had certainly been made out of it at 
different times to the younger branches of 
the royal family: but this was so far from 
being illegal, that he doubted whether it 
would be considered by any as an improper 
application. ‘The hon. baronet had a right 
to know what had been the proceeds since 
1792, and what was the amount at present. 
Butas he had alleged no instance of mis- 
application, he ought not, at this moment, 





















tion. It would be sufficient for him, there- 
fore, to confine himself to the other points 
at present, and afterwards move for any fur- 
ther information, when he had examined 
the papers, and stated any grounds for desir- 
ing farther information.—Sir Francis Bur- 
Dett had no objection to follow the line 
chalked out to him by the right hon. gent. 
forthe great object he had in view at this 
time was to have the amount before the 
house. He had not, indeed, as yet stated 
any facts of misapplication ; yet he appre- 
hended the house would not endure that so 
large a sum should be at the disposal of the 
‘town, without-any inquiry, even although 
should be admitted that the crown had 
the legal right, of which, however, conside- 
table doubts wereentertained.--S1r CHARLES 
OLE expressed his approbation of the motion 

ofthehon, baronet, forall his reflections on the 
subject convincedhim that the admiralty court 
ae to be upon a new footing —Tue 
niente Generat observed, that the ad- 
eoha wd Court had nothing to do with the 
“eject of this motion. Before the house 
eee any further in it, it was proper 
it should know what grounds could be 

€ out for aninguiry, The captured pro- 
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perty came to the king in a double capacity. 
That which was seized before the declara- 
tion of war, and the issuing of letters of mar- 
que and reprisals, belonging to him jure ca: 
rene. That which was captured afterwards 
was his as Jord high admiral, whose rights 
accrued to the crown when the office was 
put intocommission. But it wasthe custom 
to give up what part belonged to him in this 
capacity, or, after the issuing of reprisals, 
tothe captors. Another species of property 
was that which was captured in port, or by 
such as were not licensed captors. ‘This was 
properly the droits of the admiralty, and 
belonging to the king in virtue of the office 
of high admiral. In 1795, when the French 
made an irruption in Holland, encourage- 
ment was held out tothe inhabitants to re- 
move toa neutral country, and if they did 
this, the property detained here on that oc- 
casion was to be restored to them. But as 
they had not done this, it was condemned to 
the ctown as taken before reprisals. The 
Spanish property seized before reprisals 
in 1796, was also condemned as the 
droits of the adiniralty. On the breaking 
out of the war in May, 1803, hostilities 
were not commenced against Holland tilt 
the 16th of June following ; Dutch property, 
however, was detained in the mean time, 
and afterwards condemned as prize to the 
crown, Spanish, Prussian, and Danish pro- 
perty was condemned under similar circum~ 
stances, the captors having vo claim ; and 
in case of a convention to restore it at the 
end of the war, the crown would be bound 
todo so. But no convention of that sort 
existed, and consequently the property re- 
maiped at the disposal of the crown. Then 
how was it applied ? A moiety, or perhaps 
two-thirds was granted asa reward to the 
captors—a circumstance that must be pleas- 
ing tothe hon. baronet (Pole) who was :o 
anxious for the interests of the naval service. 
Another part had been applied to the relief 
of the public exigencies of the state, to the 
extent of two millions—one having been 


| granted some time ago and another lately. 


Part had been applied to the relief of those 
who had sufferéd from the breaking out of 
the war. The Spanish government bad 
sequestrated property belonging to this coun- 
try, which, by a stipulation in the treaty of 
Amiens, they had engaged to restore. ‘This 
was not done, and some of the captured pro- 
perty belonging to the crown, was applied to 
the relief of the sufferers. Amother part 
had been granted to captors who had not 
been allowed to act under the ordinary dis- 
cretionary powers; and another to those 
} who had sutlered frum the iyolvepcy of 
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captors. These had been the different modes | luctantly signed by the right hon. gent. (the 
in which this property had been disposed | Advocate-General) £25,000, was restored 
of. But he did net by any means wish to | to the hon, baronet (Hear! bear!) being 
keep out of view, that a very small part of | the amountof his claim, and that too with. 
it had, out of his Majesty's grace and libe- | out deducting from it any of the expenses 
rality, been conferred on the younger bran- | of te process. It was some time, indeed 
ches of his family. Was he the only father | before the right hon. gent. (the Advocate 
in the kingdom who was not to be allowed | Genera) could be :uduced to give a recom. 
to make grants out of funds, appertaining | mendation fo this effect, and his scruples 
to him by law, to his own children? If | were highly tohis credit. These circu. 
any thought so, he was not ashamed to say | stances formed part of the Records of the 
that he differed from him. The house | Admiralty Court, but be had only seceived 
would dispose of the motion as it pleased, | the papers that morning. Here, then, was 
but no instance of misapplication had been | an application of a large sum as a reward 
stated—no grounds of inquiry had beer laid, | for a violation of the laws of the country, 
The house was competent, certainly, to go | He was glad, therefore, that a disposition 
into such an inquiry, but in his opinion | appeared to examine this subject, but he 
no reason had been assigned for the exercise | thought the business would be very 
of its right on the present occasion.—— | imperfectly done unless the house attended to 
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Mr. LusuincTon pertectly agreed with the | the appheation of the money, which was, — 
last speaker, that this motion had no tefer- | perhaps, the most material point of the whole, he 
ence to the Admiralty Court. He elso | —Six H. Porsam observed, that having been arg 
agreed with him in the greater part of what | thus personally attacked, he could not but poard ; 
he said relative to the right of the crown to | offer afew observations in his own vindica- Rill 7 

| ynce4rs 


this property ; but differed from him mate- 
rially as to constant propriety of the appli- 
cation. One instance of misapplication he 
would state to the house. An hon. baronet 
(Sir H. Popham) whom he saw in his place, 
had, in the year 1787, obtained leave of | 
absence on half pay from the naval service, | 
in which he was then a lieutenant. He 


tion. Although, if the hon. gent. who had 
thrown out such aspersions as had never 
been used in that house, bad given him any 
previous intimation of his intention to bring 
forward circumstances in which he was par- 
ticularly concerned, he would have been 
better prepared to meet his statement. He 
wonld, however, now advert to a plain and 
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went to Ostend, and there procured a ship, | well known fact. The hovse would recol- pe Oe 
the El Etrusco, bearing the Imperial flag, | lect he went to the East Indies at a period of wi, 
in which he freighted a cargo tor the East — profound peace, and had been there employ- — 
Indies. He there exchanged his vessel for _ ed in the service of the East India Company. whe 
an American ship, and carried a cargo to | If the hon. gent. would consult the records : z 
Canton in China; having taken ina fresh of the India House, he would find that lord - 
cargo there, of which a Brench supercargo Cornwallis, the Governor General, and the be 
at Canton had a share, he sailed first for Ire- | Council, had recommended him strongly to 8 m 
land, and from that to Dungeness, where , the Court of Directors, and said that he had eyes 
he landed goods, or, in plain English, | deserved that the Directors should apply to fa 
smuggled them (Hear! hear! and laughter]. _ the Admiralty to promote him, He bad erg 
Lieut. Bowen of the Brilliant frigate, Capt. besides received acknewledgments and pre- ies 
Robinson, seized the ship in Ostend Roads, | sents for bis services, He was not, surely, aly 
after a person had escaped on shore with | the only British Officer who had gone on 02 
partof the goods. ‘This vessel was brought board a neutral vessel in order to acquile ’ ge 
to judgment in the Admiralty Court. Du- | knowledge and skill in his profession. 1t sea: 
ting the proceedings, the hon, baronet | was singular that the hon. gent. should select ‘Cy 
claimed his share of the cargo and freight ; | him as an object to attack for what had been we 7 
but when it became necessary to serve a pro- | so generally done. Surely his exertions in Ri: 
cess of the Court upon him, he was not to | India must have been very extraordinary (8 te 
be found, and, in short, had absconded. | laugh] to induce the Governor and Council ~~ 
The ship was condemned ; but for all the | to recommend him so strongly, and to pro- pone 
trouble, the inconvenience, and loss of | duce this particular attack. Perhaps he was Bee 
time occasioned in the prosecution of the | sorry that he had gone out under a foreig® Sheri 
business, Captain Robinson did not receive | flag; many might, in a moment of disap- n or 
one shilling. Yet afterwards, in conse- pointment, do things which they might after- ent 
uence of a Treasury Warrant, signed by | wards disapprove, But he trusted that be tand 
the Marquis of Blandford and Mr. Long, | would never violate the laws of his country, oree 
founded Upon areport for that purpose, re- | nor resort to smuggling without there being F: 
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mmething in the case which would du away 
he essence and ciiect of the offence. He 
aped this matter would be fully inquired 
sto, and thoroughly sifted, that the House 
night be enabled to judge upon a complete 
‘ow of all the circumstances.— Mr. 
weRIDAN fally agreed with the hon. 
aptain, that after the attack which had heen 
ade upon him, the matter ought not to 
est there. It was due both to the house 
nd him, that the matter should be investi- 
ated. He also agreed, that his hon. friend 
chind him might have given some notice of 
is intention; but then it was to be observed 
hat he had only read the papers that miorn- 
yz, and had stated the tacts upon an occa- 
ion which had suddenly arisen. But if it 
as necessary to have this affair inquired 
ito, upon the statement of his hon. friend, 
twas much more so after the defence of 
he hon. captain. He said, be had, like 
ther officers, entered, in tinve of peace, on 
oard a foreign vessel, to acquire additional 
kill in his profession. But how did other 
ficers engage in these services? They were 
mployed entirely in their own profession— 
but who ever heard of their taking advantage 
fa foreign flag to trade to the East Indies, 
nd land teas at Dungeness ?>—— The Cuan- 
ELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER rose to order. 


t was not consistent with ony rules of order | 


br justie, that a conversation should be car- 
ied On so long that had only arisen coilate- 


Bally; and that personal attacks should thus 


eiiade on an individual, without giving 
win any nouce, or allowing him time to pre- 
re his defence. To what purpose was this 
iried on? There was no motion on that 
articular question before the house; and it 
‘as Impossible that such a statement, unau- 
horised as it was, could be a sufficient ground 
or calling, in the first instance,.for an. ac- 
ountof the application of the sums arising 
rom captured property belonging to the 
town, He hoped the right honourable 
Fentleman himself would thank him for 
bierrupting him ; and he also hoped 
hat anopportunity would be afforded of fully 
onsidering the case which had occasioned 
bis deviation from the main object. —Mr. 
PHERIDAN rose again, but not, he said, to 
ompiain of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘aviuig interrupted him; on the contrary, 
¢ should now abstain from any further 
foment on the hon. captain's (Sir Home 
‘Opham) defence—at the same time, Mr. 
Sheridan shewed, that he had been perfectly 
wher. and now only deferred his argu- 
eae : by principle of delicacy, under- 
= ‘S i¢ Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
sfee with the hon. captain, that a further 
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and full investigation was absolutely neces- 
sary. After what had passed, after the 
charge so distinctly and forcibly made, and 
urged by a member in his place, it was ab- 
solutely necessary to the character and ho- 
nour of the hon. captain, but what was of 
more importance, it was essential to the 
character and honour of the House that 
such an investigation should take place.— 
Mr. Sheridan then said, he should add only 
a few words on that part of the question 
which related to the application of the mo- 
ney arising from these Droits of Admiralty. 
He had no hesitation in saying that he not 
only did not censure, but he cordially con- 
curred in, and approved of that part of the 
application this day avowed by his Majesty's 
Judge Advocate, namely, his majesty’s gra- 
cious gifts tothe younger branches of his 
Illustrious Family. No member buat must 
feel that their incomes never had, under the 
pressure of the times, been adequate to the 
expenditure imposed upon them by their 
rank and situation, and he had never heard 
any charge of wanton extravagance preferred 
against any one of the illustrious individuals 
alluded to. So far was he, therefore, from 
objecting to these acts of his majesty’s pater- 
nalgenerosity, he only lamented that his ma- 
jesty’s royal munificence had been confined to 
the younger branches of his august family. 
Had the heir apparent participated in it, he 
believed the house and the country would 
have not merely been satisfied, but gratified ; 
{hear! hear!] for never must it be forgote 
ten, that the Prince had an unliquidated 
claim, which, greatly to his honour, feel- 
ing for the public burthen, and the difficult- 
ot the times, had been, by his royal highy 
ness's express desire, suspended, but no- 
abandoned, (he meant the arrears of the 
Duch, of Cornwall) : that debt still remain- 
ed indisputably due, either from the sove- 
reign or the public; and, towards the dis- 
charge of that debt, he could not cosceive 
an application of the funds now under dis- 
cussion, more grateful to the pepple, than 
in part directing them towards that object, 
His majesty’s munificence towards the 
younger branches of his august family, was 
an act of bounty, in the latter case it would be 
an act, notof bounty merely, but of justice — 
Tue Apvocare Generac said, that this 
property was not property condemned to 
the crown, but came by a forfeiture, wliich 
on good grounds might justly be remitted. 
The ground on which he recommended the 
grant to the hon. captain, was this. He 
had gone to Ostend, and from that sailed 
under a foreign flag to India. If he was 
restrained as a British subject from doing sc 
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by the law of his, country, unquestionably 
this was a violation of it. But it was per- 
fectly well known to the Indian government, 
that he was there, and it was the policy at 
that time to encourage exportation from 
India in foreign vessels. Whatever offence 
had been committed, was against the East 
India Company, and as they had by impli- 
cation remitted it, he thought himself justi- 
fied in recommending the remission of the 
forfeiture —Mr. Tierney called the right 
hon. gent. to order, as he was entering upon 


a defence cf the hon. captain, instead of | 


confining himselt to the facts for his own 
yustification.—Some discussion arose here 
about the question under diseussion, whe- 
ther it was the original motion or the amend- 
ment suggested by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and in some measure assented to ? 
—Srr Franeis Burgpett however, now re- 
fused to withdraw his motion. ‘The appa- 
rent fairness of the right hon. gent. opposite, 
had led him rather to assent to his amend- 
ment at first, because his object was to get 
an account of the large sum at the disposal 
of the crown, without the controul of Par- 
liament, thinking this a sufficient ground 
for an enquiry. But since the gross and 
flagrant instance of misapplication, stated by 
the hon. gent. behind, had come to his 
knowledge, he considered the application 
as the most important part of the subject, 
and must persevere in his original intention. 
He should abandon his duty if he withdrew 
his motion, and he doubted, if the house 
would allow him were he so inclined.—The 
discussion thus of course proceeded on the 
original motion.—TuHe Apvocare GENE- 
RAL proceeded to state the grounds on 
which he had recommended the remission 
of the forfeiture. It amounted to this, that 
the company themseives bad, by empleylng 
the hon, captain in making soundings, and 
by giving him presents, &c. recognized his 
right of going to India, as much as if they 
had given him alicence. The only question 
was, whether, under these circumstances, 
the forfeiture ought not to be restored, and 
ithad been determined that it ought.—Mr, 
LusuineGton disclaimed al] idea of reflect- 


ing upon the right hen. gent., who, he was | 


well informed , had acted in this business 
reluctantly. In his own justification, he 
stated, that he had heard the facts long ago, 
but doubting whether they had been accu- 
Fately stated. he had from hearing the notice 
of yesterday, applied at the proper place 


this morning, and seen the documents. He 
thoug!t himself in daty called upon to make 
thests\cment, in opposition to the assertions 
OB the other side, that there had been no 


- 


ee 
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misapplication of the Admiralty Droits — 
Mr. Branp said, that the opposition to the 
account of application convinced him, that 
it ought not to be dropped. The misappli 
cation had been proved in one instance, at 


least in a statement that had arisen out of 


the partial communications on the other side 
of the manner in which these sums were ap. 
plied. ‘They appeared to have a conscious. 
ness that all was not right on that score — 
Mr. Husxisson then moved the Amend. 
ment proposed by his right hon. friend, That 
an Account be produced of the Net Proceeds 
of the captures, &c. since 1793, together 
with the Balances in hand.—Tue Cuance.- 
LOR OF THE Excnerauer said, that the onl; 
difference between himself and the hon. ba- 
ronet was as to the production of an account 
of the application. He contended that this 
was not necessary, till a misapplication was 
stated. One instance had been mentioncd, 
—but it had not been proved ; and came ri- 
ther under the description of a forfeiture 
which had been remitted—a thing that was 
very common.—Mr. Apam_ said that it 
would be wiser to cail only for the amount 
of the sum in the first instance ; neither ot 
the motions would include the case which 
had been adverted'to. This ought to be in- 
vestigated, but in order to get at it, a mo- 
tion must be made for an account of the for- 
feitures remitted. —Sirn Cuarues Powe ob- 
served, that neither of the motions were s0 
full as he could wish. He stated that it 
often happened that ten years elapsed be- 
tween the capture and the time the captors 
could get their prize money. In such cases 
prize money was of no use.—Srr Francis 
Burpert said, thathis motion was sufficieat- 
ly comprehensive to include all that was m2 
terial at present.—The house then divided. 
For the original Motion 57. For the Amenc- 
ment $2. 








Mr. ARTHUR YOUNG 
ON 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, AND COM 
MERCE. 

Sir, 1 have read with much attention 
the several papers which have appeared - 
your Journal, upon the subject of trade an 
manufacture, under the title of Perish Cum- 
merce ; and, I have considered with eq’ 
attention the essay recommended by you, 
and written with great ingenuity by - 
Spence ; but, I must confess myself he 
very far removed from that sort of convie 
tion, which you seem to think should nd 
from his reasoning: the same doctrine 
were warmly debated about forty years * 
in France, and in my opinien sufficiently 
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fated by various writers both in England and 
onthe Continent. ‘The controversy lasted a 
wderable time; but it has slept for above 
tety years; the Economists gave the name 
‘iniocratie to their science, which cn- 


the pens of many extremely able men 


‘ works abound with observations 
eouaily Juminous and important, but in- 
‘ved in such a cloud of verbiage, and per- 


ved with such a jargon of terms, techni- 

| in their science, that the large measure of 
Jbeiality and trath is to be separated from 
such error, and many mistakes: the leading 
‘s which those writers laboured to prove, 


|. That agriculture is the only source of 

ational wealth. 

I]. That manufactures and commerce add 
ing to national riches. 

Il. That as agriculture pays all taxes, let 
hem be imposed in whatever manner they 
nay, all should be laid, in the first instance, 
D1] ind, 

These are the doctrines which Mr. Spence 
md you, Sir, have undertaken to re-esta- 
lish, with some variations, In a series of 
apers Which manifest great powers of in- 
ellect, and vigour of expression. I have 

ied in earnest expectation of seeing some 

®{ your numerous correspondents examine 
he doctrine as a question of fact and expe- 

ience, rather than one of theory and reason- 

hg; bat, as I do not perceive that any one 

‘inclined thus to treat the subject, I am in- 
‘uced to send you some doubts upon it, and 
eg leave to refer you for more particular ob- 
ections to my Political Arithmetic printed 
1774, 

There is a measure of truth in the first of 
he above maxims, for a nation may exist 
Nithout commerce or manufacture, but not 
ora moment without agriculture ; but such 
‘uths are about as valuable as the ink that 
races them; they are rendered interesting 
ot from being trae, but by the conclusions 
hat are drawn from them; and the grand 
coclusion drawn by the C&conomists and 
greed to, illustrated, and applied to the 
‘ate of this country by yourself and Mr. 
Ppence, forms the subject of the second of 
‘“semaxims, Mr. Spence has however 
me observations, that apparently deviate so 
\cely, that I must beg leave to trouble you 
‘‘h two or three quotations. In the fol- 
wing he allows nothing to commerce. 

Having thus stated the grounds of my 
“hviction, that we derive no national 
ealth whatever, Srom our commerce, t pro- 
ced, &e, p. 64,” 
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In another place he cofswers it as un- 
necessary, 

* ‘There can be no doubt then, if such be 
the painful nature of those epinions, which 
resolve our greatness into our commerce, 


‘that al] those who hold such opinions, wouk 


be highly gratified to have their fallacy proved 
tothem. They would doubtless be rejoiced 
to have it convincingly made out, that our 
greatness is independent of our commerce ; 
and that our glory and our prosperity need 
not suffer diminution, even though we had 
infinitely less trade than we have, p. 9,” 

But, from the utmost attention | can give 
to the chain of Mr. Spence’s reasoning, 1] 
cannot see the consistency of such opinions 
with other passages in his work, which ap- 
parently militate directly against them. Thus 
he says, 

** The value obtained in foreign markets 
for the manufactures which a nation exports, 
resolves itself into the value of tle food 
which has been expended in manufacturing 
them, and the profit of the master manufse- 
turer, and the expurting merchant. These 
profits are undoubtedly national profit. Thus, 
when a lace manufacturer has been so long 
employed in the manufacturing a pound of 
flax into lace, that his subsistence during 
that period, has cost £30, this sum is the 
real worth of the lace; and if it be sold at 
home, whether for #30 or £00, the na- 
tion is, as has been shown, no richer for 
this manufacture. But if this lace be exported 
toanother country, and there sold for 60, 


it is undeniable that the exporting nation has’ 


added £30 to its wealth by its sale, since 
the cost to it was only £30, p. 48.” 

And again more decisively, 

** An attention to facts will prove in. op- 
position to the opinion of the Oiconomistes, 
that in Britain agriculture has thriven only 
in consequence of the influence of manufac- 
tures ; and that the increase of this influence, 
is requisite to its further extension; p. 22.” 

That manufactures are nothing more than 
a transmutation of food into fabrics, was 
started and amplified by the G&conomistes ; 
Mr. Spence thus adopts it, 

“’ None of this wealth, however, could 
with truth be said to have been brought into 
existence by the manufattuter, for as the 
land proprietor had given in exchange for 
the produce of the manufacturets labour, an 

val value in food, which no longer re- 
mained in existence, all the merit which 
could justly be conceded to the latter, would 
be his having transmuted wealth of so pe 
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rishable a nature as food, into the more du- 
rable wealth of manufactures. p. 18.” 

Now, Sir, it seems to me only necessary 
to oppose some of these passages to each 
other, in order to shew, I will not say a di- 
rect contradiction, but at least ground sufti- 
cient for a suspicion that there must be some 
degree of uncertainty in the combinations 
whence such conclusions are drawn; and 
that the subject has not been examined with 
that attention which its importance demands. 
The error may perhaps be found in the 
transmutation idea ; the food is admitted to 
be wealth, wealth flowing from agriculture, 
the fabrics are wealth, but still agricultural 
wealth; as it has been no more than atrans- 
mutation: but, I] contend that it is a crea- 
tion; and not by the farmer who cultivates, 
but by the manufacturer who demands. 
Without the demand the food would have 
never been produced; the cause of produ- 
cing is in the consumer, much more than in 
the cultivator; whois a machine employed 
to make a commodity demanded, and be- 
comes a machine that hag lost its wheels if 
that demand ceases. A machine that would 
not, as to present importance, have had any 
existence had not such demand arisen. If 
I understand Mr. Spence in the passage 
quoted from p. 22, he will not deny it, in- 
consistent as it may seem with the general 
train of his reasoning. 

The habits of my life for forty years, have 
given me a decided preference for agricul- 
ture; but, Sir, it is for an agriculture ani- 
mated by a great demand; aud, when I 
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hear the sister employments depreciated | 
which constitute that demand, L[ must rea- | 
dily confess that I am alarmed, lest the first | 
and great basis of our national prosperity | 
should suffer as much from its friends, as | 
ever itdid from enemies. 

Mr. Spence gives the following definition | 
of wealth ; ‘* Wealth is defined to consist in | 
abundance of capital, of cultivated and pro- | 
ductive land, and of those things which men 
usually esteem valuable, p. 11."’ 

That abundance of cultivated and produc- 
tive land is wealth, will not be easily contro- 
verted: but, let me be more explicit and 
affix to the word abundance, the idea of that 
abundance which we possess in England. 
Then, I presume, Mr, Spence will admit 
that this abundance has been created by the 
Wemand formed by manufactures and com- 
merce, as forming two of the great parents 
of national consumptiog. This fact does 
away the peculiarity of one article in this 
definition. The other two, capital and 
things usually esteemed, belong equally to 








matiufaciures and commerce. This detini- 
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tion then, will not agrce with the gener, 
clue of the reasoning that depreciates cop. 
merce and manufacture. 

The same gentleman says, ‘‘ Gold and 
silver are undoubtedly wealth, yet they are 
but a small portion of what has properly a 
claim to that title; anda nation which has 
abundance of gold and silver, is in fact, not 
richer than if it had none. It has paid ay 
equal value of some other wealth for them, 
p. 20.” There is much truth here, but it 


' should be welldiscriminated. Gold and si). 


ver are expressly admitted to be wealth ; but 
then, it is added, that a nation is not the 
richer forthem. Isa man richer for having 
a grainery full of corn, far exceeding his own 
consumption ? Why is he richer? Because 
he has that which will purchase every thing 
else. Then money is wealth for the same 
reason; and still more so witha nation, for 
foreigners will take your money, though not 
your paper, or corn, 

The great importance of money woull, 
perhaps, in no other circumstance be better 
understood, than by clearly analysing ano- 
ther observation of this writer, wherein he 
attributes all our wealth and greatness to the 
establishment of manufacturers as a distinct 
class. p. 24. 

It would, however, lead me too far to give 
this, but if you reflect upon it, you will pre- 
sently convince yourself that this step in the 
national progress depended absolutely 01 
money, and could not have been taken with: 
out it. 

But, Sir, it is tine to come to facts, and 
experience; are there no facts to which we 
can refér? Has the progress of our coil- 
mefce been so regular as not to afford some 
better data, than reasoning and supposition : 
i think a period may be found, in which 4 
great decline in the exports and the impotls 
of the kingdom did occur; and it seems 
more satisfactory to examine what were the 
consequences, than by any train of logics 
reasoning, to justify so enormous a pare 
dox as the idea that we could now lose #l 
our exports and imports with so small an !0- 
convenieuce as you and Mr. Spence seem, '" 
a measure, to suppose. Such a period did 
occur; and it has occurred but once, from 
1698 to 1806. Through that long perio 
the rise of export, and import, was gradual 
and almost regular, except during the Ame 
rican war. The exports then fell about on¢ 
fourth, and it well deserves Mr. Spence’s * 
tention (for it is the circumstance to whic 


_he attaches the cure of the malady) that the 


imports fell nearly in an equal degree. Her 
then was a great experiment, and we hav? 


only to examine the result, in order to 4" 
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3] 
‘stand how far it is safe to trust to logical 
soning in questions of political economy. 
ys a farmer through the whole of the 
erican war, and long before it ; and ex- 
sienced evils of a very different complex- 
, from avy Mr. Spence supposes; it was 
+ataste of the dish which this gentleman 
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Buty 
forbid it policy, that it should ever come 
again to my table! A few circumstances will 
give an idea of distress well worth the atten- 


tells us may be rendered harmless. 


tion of politicians. ‘The price of corn was 


ruinously low. 























Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans, 
76 4 Qf 3 4} 2 6% 1 104 3 38 
7 5 8} 3 6 2 64 1 114 3 6 
78 5 3 3 6f 2 10 1 10; 3 54 
70 4 2 2 11 2 54 1 9 3 O 
$0 4 54 2 of 2 i4 icf 2 go} * 
erage 4 10} | 3 23 2 6 I 9 ae 














The products of grass were equally de- 
essed. 


Combing Wool per tod of 28]b. 


a & 
1778 - - - - 14 6 
7799 + - - 13 6 
1780 - - . > iG 
178) - - - - 10 6 
1782—s - - - 10 0 
1783 - - - - 14 OF 


m 30 to 40 per cent. lower than for 40 
ars preceding ¢. Many farmers had 3, 4, 
hd some even 5 years wool on hand—and 
estock became so great as to keep down 
‘prices several years after the cause had 
ased to operate, thanks to the abominable 
lice of our wool laws. The difficulty of 
ling rid of any live stock was great. The 
rmers were in such distress that labourers 
uld find but a very partial employment, 
dnumbers fell a burthen to the parishes, 
iH lands not underlet before, sunk in rent 
usiderably: an intimate friend of mine 
as obliged either to reduce a farm from 
900 a year to £350, or suffer arrears to 
"t amount; he preferred the former. 
ery species of improvement was arrested ; 
ta shilling spent that could possibly be 
ved. No wonder that the price of the 
litself should be equally affected. Land 
from 30 to 20 years purchase: some was 
my knowledge sold at 19. 
If it be asked what occasioned so many 
rumstances marking distress, that admit- 
wes of adoubt; I can only reply, that 
“ry well informed man at that time in 
* kingdom, attributed it to the decline of 
‘nufactures and foreign commerce. Our 
aw pe did sot sink ‘more than one- 
hi. of the total ; and this was attended 
“orresponding fail in the imports, which 


a 





ae Vol. IV. p. 391. + Aunals Vol. 


+ Ib. p. 456, 


y 





should according to Mr. Spence’s principles 
have proved an immediate remedy: but no 
such matter; not the smallest effect to lessen 
the distress so universal inthe agriculture of 
the kingdom. The decline in commerce 
and manufactures had an immediate effect in 
lowering prices, which could not be felt 6 
months by any class in the state without les~ 
sening the consumption of fabrics—a reac- 
tion which again played back on the farmer, 
till the effect became a system of vibrations 
of saving from incapacity to consume. ‘There 
was no visible or known transfer in consump- 
tion stated by Mr. Spence: the money or 
value before employed on foreign superflui- 
‘ties, was not transferred to different objects 
made at home; but the power, the means 
of consuming fell. Corn, cattle, and wool 
sunk in price, and the landlord instead of 
rent from many tenants, saw entries of ar- 
rears; the labourer idle, or working for low 
pay ; the farmer with his products unsold ; 
and the landlord with tax bills and arrears, 
were all people who would have spurned at 
the visions of comfort, had they been held 
forth in advice to transfer consumption from 
one object to another; Mr, Politician, we 
spend all we receive ; what would you have 
more ? 

If the decline of one-fourth of our export 
trade (though accompanied by Mr. Spence’s 
remedy of a decline in the imports also) had 
such an effect as every old man now living 
experienced in the American war, what 
should we have to expect at present fromthe 
loss of the whole! Far am I from asserting 
that ruin must be the consequence ;. but, 
thus much I may venture toassert, that it is 
not a speculation to be treated lightly, or 
contemplated with the complacence of poli- 
tical apathy, erroneous hope may be as mis- 
chievous as undue fear. 

An observation is however necessary here, 
1 do not conceive that the facts stated amount 
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sent would be attended with such an effect ; 
and this tor reasons so obvious, that to en- 
large upon them would be useless. 

Betore yourself, Sir, or Mr. Spence are 


ready to determine that the annihilation of 


commerce would not be attended with ex- 
tremely pernicious effects, let us examine 
what itamounts to. 

sritish produce and manufacture ex- 
ported in 


1904 m 7 -£40,349,642 
1805 - ~ - 41,008,942 
1805 . - - 43,242,176 


Ot which, produce makes about 2 mil- 
lions * . 
imports into Great Britain in 1806. 
Northern European produce -#€44,431.754 
Southern European 2,042,740 
American and colonial - - 12,085,899 
Irish produce and manufactures 3,245,742 





British Gsheries - ° - 409,140 
Prize goods - - 735,938 
Sundries - ~ - - 1,482,870 
Fxelusive of East Indies + - 35,004,089 
1807. 

sl. 


5 9 


Imports from the East Indies ) 
the as ; 5,2 
and China in 1804 } - J 
British and foreiga shipping employed in 
the trade of Great Britain in 1800. 


14,621 


Eniered inwards, Ships. Tons. 
Buitish - - 12,1108 1,482,412 
Foreign} - - 3,792 612,800 


Tous of Shipping belonging to the Ports 


of the British Empire. 
Pitre - - 1,589,758 
Jeti - - 2,20°,5709 
1800 kxported exclusive of pro- 
due - - - 41,242,170 


Re exportation of import- 
ed commmodities ** - 9,124,479 


— ee Lee 


50,300,055 
The exportation trade or foreign com- 
merce of the Kingdom, without saying any 





- —- «= — ——— 


* See the account ordered to be printed 
by the House of Commons, April 8, 1807. 

t Account ordered to be printed April 8, 
ipu?7. 

t Ordered to be printed April.18, 1806, 

i} Navigated by 58,903 seamen. 

§ Account ordered to be printed April ¢, 

| Account ordered to be printed April 15, 
1805. 

** Paperordered to be printed the 13 
Apu, i20e. 
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to the least proof, that any naval war at pre-- 
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thing of imports, amounts te the y,) e of 
fifty millions at the lowest, employs 19, 
ships, and near 90,000 seamen. Were 
possible here to detail the innumerable Jip), 
of this immense chain, which ties tovethee 


the manufactures and commerce of th 


kingdom, and animates the exertion ¢ 
every farmer in Britain, we should ¢ 


that man bold, and that politician a da: fe 
one, Who can speak lightly of such an anni. 
bilation, or can dream of rolling at pleasure 
so mighty a tide into any new and imaginay 
channels. | 
Add the exports and imports together, th: 
amount is 
1800 Exports ° e - 43.9 
[imports . ; ~ 25,0: | 
China, &c. 1804 - + 5,214.6 


oe 





7 3,000,8S 

The imports must include the 

payment of the seamen, but 

not in the exports; half the 
amouut at 50. - - 2,2 
7 9,500,5% 
a£10 per ton, estimated to last 
12 years £1,235,343. We 
know not the proportion em- 
ployed by foreign trade, if 
halt, it will be * - - 617,07! 
46,418,537 
It would demand too much time to cart 
| the estimate as far as it would go, but whe 
ther it be 70 milkions or 80, the conclusions 
must be nearly thé same. It may be usettl 
to consider any such amount in compatisd 
with the grand and admitted basis of nation 
al wealth, the product of the soil. Let 
call the land rent. 35 millions, and suppos 
half to be grass, and balf arable: the pro 
duce of grass is usually estimated at double 
the rent, that of arable was formerly sup 
posed to be treble, but we will calculate # 
quadruple; then the produce of the forme! 
will be 35 millions, and of the latter 70, 
gether 105+. The value imported and 
ported with the additions above noted, 
amount then to near three-fourths of 
gross produce of the soil of England: 7 
millions would be exactiyso, and is mo" 
than double the land rent of the kingéo™ 








* Jn so rough an estimate it is not of co™ 
sequence to be accurate, a slight inspect 
will shew the yarious items are omitted. 
1,482,412 tons of shipping at § 

¢ ‘The cbjeci before me is not an acct” 
estimate of products, but to accept one» 











| has been reierred iv by other writers. 
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Ihe immense vacuity which would be 
‘ : > ~* - . ange: 
result of cutting off our foreign com- 
ce, Mr. Spence fills by a dash of his 
HiXy + ° 


Tf Ruonaparté succeed In destroying our 
ort trade, our import trade must fall with 
and exactly in proportion as: the former 
fers, so must the hatter. It is this inevi- 
je loss of our import trade, which will 
ly the remedy for any evils that may 
ot our manufacturing class, dependent on 
export commerce. When we can ‘no 
ver obtain the commodities with which 
son nations have been wont to supply us, 
must necessarily seek for succedaneums 
ome, p. 68." 

‘ For instance, if the consumers of the 
cles which we import and sell at home, 
ifiy millions, were to resolve no longer 
onsume them, isit net self-evident, that 


they chose, they might take the place of 


foreign customers, and purchase with 
fifty millions thus saved, the goods to 
same amount which we now export? 
0. 
J lic theory of the case here supposed (for 
er theory never found its way into the 
bes of Utopia!) whatever ingenuity may 
found in it, proceeds upon ideas more 
‘to trace on paper than to realise in prac- 
The writer delivers it as if difficulties 
reoutof the question, difficulties, which, 
n upon his own principles, and granting 
own facts, do not seem to be sufficiently 
bidered; he remarks, 
‘In what, then, can the sums above this 
ount, which are spent by the numbers in 
scountry, who have their £10,000 and 
e000 a year, be expended but in luxu- 
8: And, as from this consideration, it is 
in, that the population of the manufac- 
ing class, at present occupied in providing 
“ssaries, is fully equal to fabricate all 
tare wanted of this description, it fol- 
's, that the additional population of this 
ss, can only be employed in the manutac- 
© of new luxuries. p. 39.” 
‘appears to me that Mr. Spence here an- 
rs himself : he states truly that the de- 
tnd for necessaries being supplied, our 
hulacturers could only be employed in 
Widing new luxuries, but by whom are 
‘new luxuries to be demanded? Evi- 
my Y those who have saved the amount 
~, Uports, that is to sav, those who have 
nk foreign wives, and tea, and consumed 
Br and spices, may instead thereof con- 
See cloth, carpets, hats, sticks, and 
»<c. Did the higher classes cease to 


A api | 
the di foreign wines, tea, sugar, and spice 
~“am@etican war? Without doubt they 
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consumed on the average proportionably to 
their receipts of income: when arrears took 
the place of rent they ate and drank Jess, but 
did not transfer their consumption of com- 
modities which they wanted, to more cloth 
and kettles, and beef which they did not 
want. Nor could they have done it for a 
very plain reason; the lessened consumn- 
tion followed the decline of income, which 
left them nothing to transfer. Mr, Spence 
ought to admit the justness of this remark, 
as he has with much truth observed on the 
mischief which would follow landlords hoard- 
ing instead of consuming. 

** Let us suppose, that, patriotically ins 
duced by this reflection, they resolved not to 
spend, but to save the £1,000,000 which 
their revenue amounted to. Is it not self 
evident, that all those members of the manu- 
facturing and unproductive classes, who had, 
directly, or indirectly, been accustomed tu 
draw the revenue destined for their subsist- 
ence, from the expenditure of this sum, 
would have their power of consuming the 
produce of the earth diminished by the whole 
amount of this €1,000,000 ? And if so, it 
follows that they would be obliged to use 
food, both less in quantity, and deteriorated in 
quality. The farmer consequently, could 
not sell so much of his produce, por at so 
gooda price as before, and thus he would be 
incapable of paying the rent, which he had 
heen accustomed to pay, and, in the end, 
the land proprietor would be as much in- 
jured by this saving scheme, as any of the 
other classes of society. p. 34.” 

It is rather surprising that a writerof Mr. 
Spence’s abilities, while so ‘judicious a re- 
flection passed in his mind, should not. see 
how directly applicable it is against his own 
system. If dandlords by hoarding or with- 
drawing from circulation, would thus injure 
manufacturers, and by consequence farmers 
and themselves, if by thus persisting in sa- 
ving for five years, they would, as Mr. 
Spence in another place observes, bave no 
income at all, does it not by fair parity of 
reasoning follow, that with drawing a Jarge 
portion of commercial profit and circulation, 
would be attended with similar effects ? The 
deduction is direct and decisiwe: the incon- 
veniences would be the same ;_ the stagnation 
similar; and consumption lessened in pro- 
portion to the amount withdrawn. ‘This L 
conceive is one of the weakest links in the 
chain of his argument; the stagnation re- 
suiting from a decline of commerce is 4 | Ti+ 
vation of income; covsumption stagr aes 
with income; and the first notice which the 
landlords would receive of a necessity of 
transferring their comsamption from {e- 
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reign to domestic commodities, would be 
the decline of their own incomes, being an 
inability to consume any thing in proportion 


to the amount of such declension. 


The loss 


is first felt, by merchants and master manu- 
factvrers; it descends through all the classes 


employed by them. 


The farmer is next 


affected; then all the labourers in husband- 
ry; then landlords, and every class in the 
state who are benefited by their expenditure ; 
and in this progress of degradation the rami- 
fications on every side spread through a 
thousand different professions and employ- 
ments, with an unceasing reaction. In such 
a state of things, to suppose that any of 
these classes can make a pause for consider- 


ation, and determine before hand to transfer 


their consumption from one object to ano- 


ther, is an idle delusion. 
tinues his accustomed consumption till his 
income lessens, and the only change that 


Every man con- 


takes place is his expenditure lessening with 


his income. 


We have experienced the ef- 


fects of exports and imports, lessening one 
fourth, what then would be the effect of their 


annihilation altogether. 


If the gross pro- 


duce of cultivation be stated at 105 millions, 
and the gross amount of manufacture and 
commerce as far as foreigners are concerned 
at 76 millions; it will surely appear a para- 
dox well calculated to make a plain man 
stare, to hear it asserted that 76 millions 
might be withdrawn from, or transferred in 
such circulation of 181 millions, and that so 
little mischief would be the result that friends 
to their country could view the operation 


without alarm. 


And I should conceive that 


the amazement of sucha plain understanding 
would be increased, when the explanation is 
given—that those who drink tea might sub- 
stitute sage or balm; that these who drink 
wine might drink water; that tobacco be- 
ing a vile weed men might leave off smoak- 
ing; in a word, that those who consume 
coinmodities because they want and desire 
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them, might become much wiser and om», 
sume other commodities which they nei)», 
want, nor desire. Such speculations a 
shew, and have shewn, what great tale, 
can effect in confounding in the ming « 
readers that have been talhing prose all thx 
lives without knowing it, the Plainest dictates 
of common sense. But such a play of pay 
may be classed with panegyrics on foll; ofa 
fever. 

But, I beg leave to take another meaw 
of this object, which a remark of you; 
Sir, brings to my mind. “ In no one yy 
of the late scarcity, the corn imported tro 
all the foreign nations put together, ws 
more than enough to supply our wanis {, 
one week.”” (Vol, XII. p. 905 ) 

Now, this is so far from being accurate 
that the error is enormous. 
wheat and flour (reduced to quarters) i) 
1800 was 1,384,345 quarters. In 1801, i 
was 1,464,518 quarters. Of the 10: mj. 
lions of our population, there may be? 
that feed on wheat; however, instead of’ 
call the consumption of wheat $8 millions* 
of qrs. then at a full consumption in the |at 
of those years, 1,464,000 persons lived 0 
foreign corn; or a mean between one fifi, 
and one sixth of the total. The weekly 
consumption is 153,846 qrs.and consequent 
ly, we imported for above 9 weeks consump. 
tion, at the average ratio of consuming. bit 
with wheat at £6 per qr. we may ea!) 
suppose that our import fed the nation du 
ring tl or 12 weeks; tothe great disgrat 
of the politica! system of this country t. 

But Jet me further examine our imports 
tions. From 1781 to 1806 there have been 
iunported 12,220,219 qrs. of wheat, and on 
an average of the 26 years 413,000 q's. pe 
annum. These gentlemen might therefor, 
be told that the manufacturers for exporti 
tion have been rep by foreign trade, Mr 


nt 





* Ata qr. per head per ann, 





Species. 


7 


+ Corn imported in 1806. 


Quantity. 


At per Quarter.’ 


Value. 





Q. 


ie 538 

ie 3406 
fe 510,242 
$i 1514 
vi 829 
..| 1,506,986 





s. a. 
38 10,367 3 
43 7451 9 
25 654,811 0 
43 32094 ) 
47 1963 
79 





Total. BR ee hte a 


2,028,364 4 








| 








0 
6,630,482 2 5 





How many reflections doth such a table suggest! Look at the countries around 
Baltic.—Look at the wastes of Britain, and deaw the conclusion, 


The insports¢ 
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01) 
Spence contends that their number certainly 
; not more than 500,000, probably not more 

an 300,000. Now 413,000 are fed with 
heat imported, and the import of oats feeds 

creat number of other manufacturers, who 
must consequently be working for home 
onsumption, We do not, therefore, only 
ved ourselves, Lut we cloath and supply you 
ith a large portion of your necessary fa- 
rics: where is this transmutation of British 
orn into manufactures for exportation ? If 
tle a transmutation, it is transmuting the 
orn brought from Prussia and Poland by 
vreiyn commerce: youare so unalle to feed 

s, that you do not feed yourselves without 
ur assistance. Our demand for the products 
f grass is so great, that if you supply it we 
must go to others for corn, not only to feed 
urselves, but a large portion of those who 
manufacture for your necessary consumption. 
Thus might the class employed on foreign 
upply retort on Mr, Spence, 

The principal consumption of well paid 

anufacturers, so far as the landed interest 
s concerned, is in the products of grass 
and, 

Beer is an article of consequence; but of 
orn imported barley is but a trifle. 
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If we are to lose our foreign trade we | 


hould look for compensation, not in trans- 
erred consumption, Lut in raising at home 
he commodities hitherto imported : corn to 
he amount of four millions sterling : 40 or 
50,000 tons of hemp and flax, and a long 
ist of other articles, the production of which 
vould create a great and new circulation, 
iowever inferior it might be in amount to 
hat we had lost. 
| Au observation might be made here in re- 
'y, but so obvious and superficial, that ] 
rust it would not be urged by the gentleman 
Vuose performance excited these remarks. 
Ht may, however, be said —that if the manu- 
acturers working for export be fed with fo- 
eign corn, stop the trade and the consump- 
ion of English corn will at least remain the 
ame, or, rather be increased by,the amount 
the reduced consumption of half a million 
f amply fed workmen turned into parish 
aupers: and something of this sort would 
be the case, were ita question of mouths 
only, and not of income. But, Sir, you 
Well know that all these combinations and 
Contrasts depend, not on numbers but on in- 
Come, that is, on consumption. Forty mil- 
lions sterling in exported fabrics, are £80 
per head per annum to 500,000 persons em- 
aa to produce them. Deduct the very 
m Proportion of materials in a really raw 
‘ate, and the large remainder will, when 


‘eckoned to every man, woman, and child, 
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form an income (above £300 a year to a fa- 
mily of five) in which the consumption of 
corn will make but a paltry amount: at a 
quarter of wheat per head, or 5 quarters, it 
will be under £20 in above £300*. 

But I must confess, Sir, that I want faith, 
in the power of Buonaparté to hedge in the 
cuckoo, as stopping trade has been called— 
nor, do I believe, that were America to join 
him, our trade would suffer in any degree 
that would necessitate us to make an inglo- 
rious or dangerous peace. If thase manu- 
facturers who have been consumers, not ot 
our own, but of foreign corn, should become 
clamourous for peace, they will take the sure 
means to render a safe one impossible; and 
were they to be listened to by government 
in the conclusion of it, we should have far 
more reason to deprecate and condemn the 
commercial system, than ever the writings 
of Mr. Spence are likely to produce. What- 
ever the evils resulting from a loss of trade 
may prove—we must manfully resolve to 
bear them: but let not the people be de- 
ceived into the expectation that they would 
be light: they would be heavy enough; and 
disappointed hope ought not to be added to 
the burthen. 

It would take too much time to expatiate 
on the folly and madness of that policy, 
which has during 26 years given to foreign- 
ers so much of the benefit from our manu- 
factures and commerce, while our own land 
remains waste in space sufficient to produce 
ten times as much: and restricting the im- 
mediate benefit to the products of grass 
Could we have imported milk and butter and 
mutton, our legislative system would ‘doubt- 
less have been equally exerted in giving to 
Germany and Poland that supply also, of our 
markets. <A system so full of absurdity, and 
gross stupidity, that I cannot attribute the 
constant prosperity of this kingdom, in spite 
of such endeavours to counteract it, to any 
cause but the overflowing bounties of Divine 
Providence, which in tavour of this happy 
country seems employed, not only in the 
diffusion of direct good; but to extract it 
even from the very evils brought on us by 
our own blind errors, and misconduct. If 
such a series of blessings as we have expe- 
rienced, hath no effect in turning the hearts 
of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, 
we have as much cause for fear as hitherto 
for thanksgiving. 

I intended to have troubled you with 
some remarks, on the third great maxim of 





* I accept throughout this paper Mr, 
Spence’s data—bat it might easily be shewn 
that they demand much revision, 
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which I hold to be as erroneous as the rest; 
and which yon have very judiciously depart- 
ed from, Vol. XIf. p. 721, by representing 
them as the frait of Jand and LABOUR. But 
this Jetter has been extended to so unfore- 
seen a length, that I shall trespass no longer 
on your patience. —I have the bonour to be, 
Sir, your obedient and very humble servant, 
ARTHUK YOUNG. 
Biadfield Hall, ) 
Jan, 22, 1808. ¢ 





IRELAND AS IT 18, 
Vindex; Letter Ath. 

Srx,-—— The security of property is so 
abselutely essential to the possession and 
yall tenance of a tree constitution, that, 
without it, civil liberty and popular rights 
would be idle phan ions, CXS! ing only in 
name. A government, that could dispose 
of the property of its subjects at pleast ure, 


rv sctals alae ‘ ~ ey + 
would have i o diff cul ty ip est Inlis ng itself 


iidependent of every species of control. 
Authority, without the means of su; pporting 
it, 1s dangerous only to the PpOSsessor ; and 
a con: titation n, that withholds the dominion 
aves these means from the executive gril 
rest pro vides for the employment of them 
in the pro motion of public objects and 
national interests. It is to the spirited re- 
s stance made, at all times, by our ancestors, 
against the arbitrary attempts of government 
to invade the security of private property, 
that we are indebted for that system of civil 
rights and_ political freedom, which is so 
justly the pride of this country, and so uni- 


sy ' 


versally the envy of the other nations of 
Europe. Nay, the most essential part of 
our tera constitution, the great council of 
the nation, originated with the Saxons, 

ne property in their possessions was ab- 
solute and allodial, vested wholly in them- 
selves, and thoroughly independant of the 
paramount rights of any superior. The 
Normans modified the right by an alteration 
of the tenure. They secured to the indi- 
vidual his posse ssions, but subjected them 
to the operation of paramount rights and 
fendal conditions; yet, the property still 
remained, thongk in a qualified shape, 
guaranteed from invasion in any quarter, 
and creating that spirit of independance, 
which, afier many struggles and’ various 
success, has at Jeneth termmatedin the es- 
tablishment of the wisest system of civil 
government and municipal law, that ever 
existed jn any nation. The security of 
property, therefore, is not more essential to 
privnne happiness than to public rights, and 
the prince’ iple of its legal inviolability, which 
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the CEconomistes, that all taxes fall on land, | has been consecrated by the exa: 


practi ce of so many a: pes, was ne ver, 
period, so well uncerstcod or so scry; Ise 
ly acte d upon, as at present. Re ep sing Un. 
der the shelt er of equa al Jaw, the meanes 
subject is protected in his possessions, whici 
cannot be wrested from him, even by the 
legislature, without a full and adeow 
equivalent. The same salutary intlce: 
of legislative justice and leg al protec 
which guards the pr: perty of the indir 
from violation, xt iagl a shield ove 
property of the public, r of public 
The property of the clergy, any more 
that of the laity, cannot, consistent] Ly \ 
this principle, be a ched, except under 
the sanction of an act of the legisla lure, ¢ 
for a just compensation. The right of | 
clergy to their tythes is of common lis 
foundation, and consequently not to be 
fected, so far as the present possessors ar 
concerned, in any other manner, : thon r 
any private property of an individual, which 
may be required for a public use, that is, 
upon a fair estimate of its value and an 
adequate equivalent. It is quite another 
question, how far it m ay or may nol 
desirable, to continue the compensation | 
the successors of the present incumben 
who have a property in possession in the re- 
venues of their benefices. To indemuit 
the latter would be but an act of justice; 0 
continue the equivalent, in the same pr D 
portions, to the former, must be a question 
to be determined by considerations of ¢\- 
pediency.— Upon the score of right, | 
clergy of Ireland have as good a title to ()) 
tythes, as the land proprietors have to t! 
estates. Butthis right vests, absolutely, 
the present incumbents alone. As no cle 
gymancan look upon himself, as heir 
successor to any benefice, during thei 
cumbency of the present possessor, 20 ole 
can complain, if the legislature, in its jus’ 
and wisdom, shot ald ‘egulate the suc cession 
in a manner most like ly to prot uote the 
neral inte ssts of the church establishme 
But it may be said, that, though no indi 
duals have a vested right to the successio" 
the rightis at all times vested in the wh 
body. of the clergy, and that, therefore, # 
equivalent, which might be given to te 
present incumbent, ought to be continue” 
to his successor, because he must be on 
that body, im which the right at all tims, 
resides. ‘ in admitting the aggregate rig 
it is not necessary, that we should subser: | 
to the individual advantage, If the title °° 
in the whole body, and not in the sins 
ptson, who may be appointed to succes 
it would foliow, that the benefit of the # 
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ie ought to be extended, as much as 
sossible, amongst the members of the ag- 
comate body. When a benefice of two or 
three thousand pounds per annum falls in, 
there can be no doubt, that a person, eml- 
nently qualitied, could be procured, to un- 
dertake the duty, with a revenue of five or 
«yen hundred pounds per annum ; and 
‘here can be as little question, that the re- 
mainder of the revenue of such benefice 
could be most advantageously employed, i 
adding to the amount ofthe small livings 
under one hundred pounds per annum This, 
however, is not a subject to be discussed 
here, where the object is en inquiry into 
the operation and eflect of tythes, in Ireland, 
and to ascertain the amount of popular 
crievance, that arises from that cause. In 
this investigation, the consideration of the 
subject naturally divides itself into three 
distinct points of view, in which it will be 
necessary to regard the question of tythes ; 
jst. the intrinsic oppression of tythes from 
their partial operation ; 2dly. the aggravat- 
ed oppression of tythes from the vexatious 
mode of collecting them and the exactions 
of proctors and tythe farmers; and 3dly. 
the grievous consequences, that result to the 
pation fron: their inequality of pressure, and 
the discouragement of agriculture, that is 
the consequence. Put, before I proceed to 
examine either of these heads, I must an- 
ticipate an objection, which may be made, 
namely, that the property in tythes has 
been inalienably vested in the church, and 
is, therefore, not within the operation of that 
riglt, which the legislature constantly ¢x- 
ercises, of disposing of the property of any 
iudividual, which may be necessary to the 
service of the state, upon giving a fair 
equivalent. ‘Tythes are, in reality, a public 
property, assigned by the legislature to a 
particular body, as a remuneration for the 
}etlormance of certain public services. ‘The 
‘ame authority, that conferred the property, 
has the power of regulating or altering the 
‘ervices tobe performed ; and it would be 
absurd to suppose, that it had not an equal 
control over the terms of remuneration. 
Infact, the parliament of Ireland, by abo- 
lishing tythes of agistment, first by an ar- 
bitrary vote of the house of commons, and 
astly by the act of union, has clearly shewn, 
that the clergymen hold their property, in 
tythes, subject to the discretion and regula- 
‘ton of the Jegislature.—In order to form 
any adequate idea of the severity of tythes, 
under the first point of view, in which I 
Propose to look at their operation, it will 
© Necessary ta consider them in relation to 
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their aggravated pressure upon a small part 
of the surface of the country, and as to the 
policy of leaving the particular classes, 
which, at present, bear most of the burthen, 
still liable to such aninecumbrance. The 
origin of tythes lies in those remote ages, 
when the produce of agriculture constituted 
the pringipal, if not the only, source of 
national income. The provision, therefore, 
for a national clergy could not otherwise 
have been procured, than by subjecting the 
profits of land to some charge for their sup- 
port. As rents were then paid in kind, so 
also were ty!thes. Such was the origin of 
the establis!yment. Possibly the example of 
the jewish institution might have influenced 
our ancestors, in regulating the rate of this 
charge ; and, though the divine right was 
never dreamed of, asis abundantly manifest 
from the silence of the gospel, the practice 
of the primitive church, aad the glaring dit- 
ference between the jewish and christian 
establishments, it is yet natural to suppose, 
that the proportion was adopted fiom the 
institutions of that nation. ‘Lhus did tythes 
originate. From the circumstances of the 
times and the rate of contribution, imposed 
upon the only source of income then known, 
we may collect, that tythes were, in their 
first institution, intended to be a provision 
for the ministers of a national religion, pro- 
portioned to the respectability of their si- 
tuations and to the extent and importance 
of the benefits, to be derived to society from 
their professional exertions and instruction , 
and that they were intended equally and im- 
partially to affect all property. As every 
individual in the community participated in 
the services of the clergy, so none could 
reasonably object to contribute their full and 
fair proportion to their support. The in- 
dividual, who contributed, was amply re- 
quited in the pastoral attentions and spiritual 
edification of the order he supported. This 
was all fair and just; both parties were 
punctual, and both were satisfied. The 
consideration followed ‘the value, which of 
course must have preceded the considera- 
tion. The clergyman received, without de- 
duction, the portion allotted to him by the 
state, and the layman was easily reconciled 
to a sacrifice of a small portion of his tem- 
poral effects, to reward the services of those, 
whose duty it was to watch over his eternal 
interests. But how different must the case 
be ina country, where the great mass of 
the population is of a different persuasion 
from the clergy, for whose support tythes 
are levied ; in which, neither the whole of 
the property, nor the whole produce of the 
land, is subjected to the charge; in which, 
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those who enjoy the advantage of the ser- 
vices of the clergy, contribute but a very 
small portion of the public provision for the 
éstablishment, whilst the greatest portion of 
the burthen bears altogether upon the poorer 
classes, who never derive any ben-fit at all 
from the establishment? Here considera- 
tion must be raised as the value sinks. The 
spirit of monopoly and the demon of bi- 
gotry may, and must, often go hand in 
hand, and unite to persecute, as well as to 
collect. The individual, who is assessed, 
Jooks upon it as a severity, to be compeiled 
to contribute, what produces him no cor- 
respondent advantage. His ingenuity is ex- 
erted to evade, his prejudices instigate him 
to defeat the claim, and every effort of 
fraud, artifice, and intimidation will, almost 
naturally, be essayed to render the charge 
upon himself light, and to the clergyman un- 
productive. Mutual interest, the only sure 
basis of reciprocal integrity in transactions, 
that regard property, cannot mediate, and 
the person, who is constrained to pay for 
what he does not, cannot, or will not, re- 
ceive, easily persuades himself of the pro- 
priety of endeavouring to reduce the con- 
sideration to the standard of the value. The 
clergyman procures his stipend without sa- 
tisfaction, and it is given with reluctance. 
The people Joudly murmur, whilst their 
turbulence and often outrageous conduct, 
become a source of general apprehension and 
universal complaint. All parties are dis- 
contented, and the hopeless evil, that gene- 
rates this extremity of dissatisfaction, and 
undermines the peace, good temper, and 
virtue of society, grows too inveterate to 
yield, but to the wisdom of legislative in- 
terference.—This short sketch will be suf- 
ficient to convey some idea of the state of 
Ireland, as to tythes and the oppression, 
arising from the intrinsic defects of the pre- 
sent system. The abolition of tythes of 
agistment has narrowed their operation, 
from extending over the whole surface of 
the country, to that limited portion of it, 
which is wrought with much labour and 
heavy expence, in the various processes of 
agriculture, I mean tillage. The necessity 
of indemnifying themselves for the defi- 
ciency of revenue, created by the exemp- 
tion of pasture and feeding grounds from 
the operation of tythes, has constrained the 
clergy to raise their rates, upen the small 
portion of Jand, that remains subject to their 
charges, infinitely higher, than it would 
otherwise be desirable, or perhaps prudent, 
for them toattempt. And, asthe rates are 
always regulated by the value of the parti- 
cular crop, and potatoes yield amore pro- 
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| fitable return than any other species of cy). 
ture, potatoes are consequently estimate 

| higher in the clergyman’s book of rates, 
| than any other crop. Thus the average 
| charge for tythes of potatoes is fifteen <})). 
lings per acre, for wheat thirteen, barley 
thirteen, bere thirteen, oats eight, an; 

| meadow land five. These charges some. 
| times vary considerably in different districts 
| but the variation is, as often above, as be. 
low, the averages here stated. Barley, for 
instance, and potatoes are often charged ove 
guinea, and one guinea and a half, in part. 
cular places, per acre. Such local exor. 
bitance, however, is only to be incident.!!y 
noticed. The object of this paper is not to 
exaggerate grievances, but to collect unde- 
niable data, and make them the foundation 
of general and indisputable results. The 
various averages above stated will give one 
general average of eleven shillings per acre. 

| The amount of revenue of the Irish church 
establishment has usually been estimated at 
half a million annually ; but withont in- 
puting any sinister motives to those, who 
estimate it at that sum, and who take infinite 
pains to represent the Irish clergy, as ina 
state of comparative poverty, I must be l- 
lowed to carry my estimate of the annual 
amount of tythes much higher. I believe it 
| to be little short of one million, but J shail 
take it, for the sake of avoiding all possibility 
of cavil, at eight hundred and twenty thov- 
sand pounds. Now by applying my general 
average charge per acre to this sum, that's, 
by dividing this sum by eleven shillings, we 
shall find that the whole number of acres, 
liable to the charge, does not exceed fifteen 
hundred thousand, five hundred thousand ot 
which are cultivated by the Jabouring poor, 
which, at fifteen shillings per acre, pay to 
the establishment three hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds, being nearly one bualf ot 
its whole revenue. There is but one other 
datum necessary, towards a clear conception 
of this question, in relation to the justice of 
the case. The whole surface of Ireland 1s 
estimated at fifieen millions of acres. The 
following results then follow obviously. On¢ 
tenth of the superficial contents of Ireland 
bears the whole weight of the tythe establish- 
ment ; cone third of that proportion, beins 
one thirtieth of the whole, is charged w!'4 
nearly one half of the whole tythe establish- 
ment ; that proportion of the population, 
which has no property, is compelled to pay '° 
clergymen, from whom they derive no ad- 
vantage, nearly one half of their whole pro 
vision, levied off one thirtieth of the surface 
of Ireland, whilst the remainder of | he po- 
pulation of that oountry, possessing the 
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whole of the property in it, contribute little 
more than the other half of the provision for 
their own clergy, from twenty-nine thirtieths 
of the superficial contents of the country. 
Is it necessary to add another observation 
to prove the iniquity of such a state of 
things? Would it not be an insult to a man 
of common sense, to attempt to give a di- 
rection to his feelings or his indignation, by 
apy remarks, calculated to impress the ex- 
pediency of some modification ? This state- 
ment speaks for itself, and requires not far- 
ther comment or illustration —I come now 
to consider the grievances, arising from the 
vexatious manner, in which tythes are col- 
jected in Ireland, first premising, that, in 
general, these vexations are not imputable 
10 the clergy, for, if the real fact were 
known, it would appear, that, so far from 
gaining, they lose by most of those trans- 
actions, which constitute the oppressions, 
of which so many and so just complaints 
aremade. The clergyman cannot manage 
his own concerns in tythes, because, in the 
event of litigation, he cannot be a witness 
in his own cause, and a direct interference, 
in such worldly transactions, would be de- 
rogatory from the character and sanctity of 
his official functions. He is, therefore, 
both from feeling and from necessity, obliged 
toemploy agents to manage his business, and 
it ts, not unfrequently, the fault of his pa- 
rishioners, by their harrassing opposition to 
his interests, that he withdraws himself al- 


together from any concern with them, and | 


lets the tythes of his benefice to a tythe 
farmer. When a clergyman does not resort 
to this course, he employs an agent, who is 
called a proctor, to superintend the admi- 
uistration of his temporal concerns in the 
parish, in the collection of tythes and the 
acjustment of a composition for them. The 
Proctor is usually allowed ten per cent. by 
his employer, upon the gross income of the 
parish. If this were all, there would be 
ho just ground of complaint. Bat the proc- 
tor, not content with this allowance, levies 
a infinitely larger income from the pa- 
nshioners, under the head of fees. To give 
aclear view of this point, it will be neces- 
rn 'o state, briefly, the manner, in which 
we Onsiness of the composition for tythes 

conducted. _ In the spring of the year, the 
tig and his assistants make a tour of the 
the ut order to estimate, by inspection, 
toil, ree Thasggre of the husbandman's 
cate i € value, they set upon each parti- 
Deaiates 4 18 set down in a book, the black 
oka Dg extortions ; and the entries 

: k goyern their conduct, when 

Y come to regulate the composition in 
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each particular case. Before the harvest i* 
gathered in, a meeting of the parishioners 
is summoned to attend the proctor, and of- 
ten the clergyman, for the purpose of tyth® 
letting. Each individual agrees to a come 
position for his own tythes, and, as a year's 
time is generally given for the payment, he 
passes a promissory note for the amount, 
first paying the proctor his fees. It should 
be observed, however, that, when the owner 
of the crop refuses to agree to the compo- 
sition demanded, his tythes are sold to an- 
other person. ‘There is no such practice, as 
setting out the tythe for the clergyman to 
draw it. If two or three, in a parish, were 
to give notice to that *effect, it would be 
considered a conspiracy againsi the clergy- 
man, and ample damages would be recover- 
able. ‘The fees of the proctor, to which he 
can have no legal right, he being the ser- 
vant of the parson and sufficiently paid by 
his employer, amount to ten per cent. nomi- 
nally upon the composition, but infinitely 
exceed that sum by means of his fraud and 
exactions. Every sum, under ten shillings, 
compounded for tythe, he charges as ten ; 
and every sum, over ten and under twenty, 
he charges as twenty, so that by rating all 
the intermediate sums, as the decimals next 
above them, and imposing a fee upon each, 
as for such decimal, he levies an exorbitant 
average of direct and compound per cen- 
tage, of not Jess than twenty per cent. upon 
the whole amount of the compositon. ‘The 
tythe farmer also following up the principle, 
upon which he rents a parish, disposes of the 
tythes to the highest bidder. In his train 
are valuers, bidders, caters and process 
servers, and the whole tribe of popular 
pests. The proctor strips, but the tythe 
farmer scourges his victims. Should the 
owner of the crop be disposed to compound 
for his tythes, at any reasonable rate, a bid- 
der is at hand to enhance the price; should 
he hesitate to raise his proposal to the ad- 
vanced offer, a canter steps in, and inter 
cepts the natural claim, which the cultivator 
has, to become the purchaser of the fruits of 
his own industry. So that, whether com- 
pounding or not compounding, between the 
bidders puffing, the canters unprincipled in- 
terference, and the exorbitance of the tythe 
farmer, the husbandman is sure to be the sa- 
crifice. Whenever a parishis let, by the 
clergyman, toa tythe farmer, he uniformly 
reserves the whole income, which he an- 
tecedently derived from it, deducting only 
the allowance of ten per cent usually given 
to proctors. In a parish, so circumstanced, 
the profits of the tythe farmer arise priuci- 
pally from ihe plunder of the people» The 
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clergyman 
amount of income, but his parishioners are 
subjected to contributions, commensurate 
with the avarice and rapacity of his repre- 
sentat.re, the tythe farmer. Twenty per 
cent, fails infinitely short of the amount of 
sich exactions, which frequently equal, and 
sometime ss exceed, the income reserved by 
the clergyman. It will be obvious from 
this, that, at the very lowest calculation, an 
addition of one fifth is thus made, to the 
burthen of ‘tythes, not for the support of the 
clergy, but for the advantage of those mis- 
creants, who so unfeeling!ly traffic upon the 
cistresses of their native country. ‘The evil, 
however, does not stop here. Not content 
with the allowanee made by the clergyman, 
equal to his proctor’s salary, and the amount 
of his exactions in the gross, the tythe far- 
mer swells the black li st of his euurmities, 
by exacting the same amount of fees as the 
proctor. Enough has now been stated to 
enable any man “of common sense, employ- 
ing only ther most superficial observation, to 
estimate the average of the aggregate and 
arbitrary contributions, wrung trom the agri- 
culture of the country and the industry of 
the poor, by these vile a agents of popular 
grievances, the tythe farmers and proctors, 
The allowance from the clergyman to his 
proctor is ten per cent., w hich, with tw enty 
per cent., the estimated amount of his illega 
tees, gives him a revenue of thirty per cent. 
upon that proportion of the ty the establish- 
ment, which is managed by him. ‘The 
tythe farmer, on the other hand, has the 
same profits, under the same heads, with 
the addition of at least twenty per cent., the 
lowest profit which he can derive from his 
farm in the tythes, Taking the profits of 
the proctor, therefore, at thirty per cent., and 
those of the tythe farmer at fifty per cent., 
the aggregate ‘of both is eighty, which gives 
a general average, upon all the tythes in the 
kingdom, of forty per cent., as the measure 
of their oppression, ‘This subject will ap- 
pear with more cogency by redueing these 
eeneral statements to a definite result in 
specitic sums.” Thus an establishment of 
eight hundred ghd twenty thonsand pounds, 
at forty per cent., yields three hundred and 
fitiv thousand por inds to proctors and tythe 
farmers; and, of this sum, one hundred and 
forty thousand pounds are paid by the labour- 
ing classes. It would be idle to weaken this 
case by superfivous declamation or argument. 
‘¢ the melancholy picture of popular suf- 
tering, exhibited in this detail, produce no 
conviction of the magnitade of the grievance 
and. the urgency of ‘redress, no human co- 





louring ean give it a more jmposing form, | 
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continues to receive the same | or more expressive features, 


The characte;< 
are soJegible and distinct, that even he who 
runs, may read, and the most transient 
glance must carry conviction to any suscep. 
tible mind.--I am disposed to think, that 
even the deputation, from the self-constitut. 

| Hibernian society, though wholly intey 
tiie schemes of evangelical amelioration, 
could not have overlooked the evidence of 
femporal misery presented in every stage of 
their rapid progress through Ireland. "Iti ig 
true, these gentlemen travelled with such 
velocity, and were so exclusively taken up 
with the importance of their mission, ti «t 
they may not, possibly, have been as ob. 
servant, as men, who should mix, considera- 
tions of sublunary comforts, with their views 

for promoting the spiritual welfare of a 
nation. Yet, if they did not resign them- 
selves to actual slur nbers, or to religious r- 
veries, the moment they entered ‘the mail 
coach, which alone could have enabled them 
to travel over so large a space, in so short a 
time, if their eyes were competent to the 
ordinary functions of organs of vision, 01 
their minds susceptible of common wie res 

sions, they must have perceived enough to 
satisfy them of the practical misery of the 

country, notwithstanding their spiritual pro- 
scription of the great mass of its inhabitants. 

Of all the publications upon the state of 

Ireland, that IT have seen, the report of a 

deputation, from the Hibernian society, is 

the most reprehensible and mischievous. It is 
from the first to-the last an uninterrupted 
tissue of ignorance, presumption, bigotry, 
and intolerance. The individuals, who com- 
posed that deputation, may be coud and well 
intentioned men, as well as the misguided 
members of the society, that deputed them 
to their mission. Bat, surely, the abstract 
merit of good intention cannot sanctify the 
actual violation of every principle of candor, 
moderation, anddecency. If this assuming 
deputation had jaid in their claim to in- 
spiration, they might have some colour of 
claim to the credit, which they confidently 
expect to be given to their report. Bet, 
without the agency of the Divine Spirit, \t 
is impossible, that it should be exempted 
from the application of those rules of ra- 
tional consideration, which decide upon the 
merits of all human productions, ‘The de- 
putation set out from Dublin on their pro- 
gress, on the thirty-first of last July, and 
after visiting Kilkenny, Clonmel, Water- 
ford, Cork, Limerick, Gort, Tuam, Ar- 
magh, Dundalk, and Drogheda, they re 
turned on the nineteenth of August 

Dublin, after having performed @ journey « of 

between eight and nine bundred miles, if 
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ewenty days. It will, surely, be obvious to 
every unprejudiced mind, that, in so short a 
cme, and in the precipitancy of such a rapid 
coapsit through a country, no idea could be 
formed of the exterior manners, still less of 
the internal principles of a people, which 
would warrant any person, havinga regard for 
hischaracter or for truth, in making any po- 
sitive assertion upon the subject, even with- 
ont committing the principles of a society, 
professing to have been formed for bond 
sl» public purposes. In reality, the report 
appears to have been drawn up with a view 
io the objects of the society, but without 
apy reference whatever to the actual state of 
religion in Ireland, and the mission of the 
deputation was adopted purely as a sa:--tion 
for its publication. The fabricators of this 
more than monkish document of religious 
exclusion never once thought, that their 
production would be ever minutely exa- 
mined, and trusted to the credulity of the 
British public, which swallows with avidity 
every tale respecting Ireland, and to the 
habitual apathy of those, acquainted with 
the real state of that country.—But the no- 
tice! have taken of this report, has diverted 
me, for the present, from the consideration of 
the grievous effects of the operation of tythes 
ou the agriculture of Ireland. I could not, 
however, resist the impulse of indignation, 
I felt, at finding a few enthusiasts, daring 
enough to put up a whole nation to the ban 
of sectarian interdiction. The cfficiousness 
of these zealots will be productive of se- 
rious consequences, if not restrained by the 
‘imely interposition of some competent au- 
thority. The few observations, that I have 
made upon their presumptuous publication, 
will, I hope, have the effect of inducing 
those, who may see them, to reflect, before 
they receive the ipse déxits of a body, so 
fonsututed and conducted, as the criterion 
of the religious state of a calumniated’ peo- 
ple, ora proof of the impartiality and jus- 
Uflable zeal of an officious and intolerant 
Communion of sectarists. I shall take my 
leave of these evangelising gentry, for the 
Present, having already encroached too far 
“pon your indulgence, but shall seize an- 
afer 1 eT: with your permission, 
porn (8 la ave detailed the actual griev- 
re: of Ireland, to resume this subject, in 
anddaanieeleae the absurdity, infatuation, 
media e — tendency of the projects, and 
of this eS as for executing the projects, 
de det thawte and intolerant society, 
ay post travelling missionaries. 
gsk - sean Ke———Vinpex,—London, Feb. 
% 1808, 











Portugal and the Braxils, daied Jan, v, 
1508. 

At the Court at the Queen's Palace, the 
6th of January,- 1808, present, the King’s 
Moss Excellent Majesty in Council. 
Whereas it is expedient, in the present state 
of the subjects of her Most Faithful Majesty, 
and during the interruption in commercial 
correspondence between Great Britain and 
Portugal, that claims should be permitted to 
be given for Portuguese property brought in 
and detained by his Majesty's ships of war 
ar«l privateers ; his Majesty is pleased, by 
and with the advice of his Privy Council, to 
order, and it is hereby ordered, that ciains 
for Poriuguese property, given by persons 
duly authorised by the owners, or by the 
Consul or other person authorised by the 
Portuguese Minister resident at this Court, 
shall be admitted in the High Court of Ad- 
miralty ; and it is further ordered, that im- 
mediate restitution shall pass of all such pro- 
perty as sha]! appear by the bills of lading or 
other documents found on board Portuguese 
ships, coming from Portuguese settlements 
to the ports of Portugal, to belong to her 
Most Faithful Majesty, or to any of her sub- 
jects residing at the date of this order, in the 
Brazils, or in any foreign settlement belong- 
ing to her crown, or in England, or in any 
country in amity with his Majesty, upon a 
general claim for every such ship and goods, 
given by the consul under the authority 
aforesaid ; and it is further ordered, that the 
property of the subjects of her Most Faith- 
ful Majesty, at the date of this order, resi- 
ding in Portugal either belonging to them 
separately, or jointly with subjects residing 
in the Brazils, or other places beforemen- 
tioned, shall be pronounced to belong as 
claimed, upon a genera] claim given for the 
same on board such Portuguese ships as 
aforesaid ; and it is further ordered, that the 
property last-mentioned, as well as all 
other property, under private claims already 
given or to be given, and pronounced tu be 
Portuguese property, and belonging to per- 
sons resident in Portugal at the date of this 
order, shall remam subject to his Majesty's 
further orders ; and, in the mean time, shall 
be put into the joint custody of agents to be 
named on bebalf of his Majesty, and on be- 
half of the Portuguese Minister resident at 
this court, or of any claimant ; and that such 
parts thereof as are perishable, or which it 
may be otherwise expedient to sell, shall be 
sold by the aforesaid agents, umder commis- 
sions to be issued by the High Court of Ad- 
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miralty, and the proceeds thereof deposited 
in the said court -—And the Right Honour- 
able the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury, his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and the Judges of the High 
Court of Admiralty and Courts of Vice-Ad- 
miralty, are to take the necessary measures 
herein as to them shall respectively apper- 
tain.—W. FawKeEneRr. 





FRANCE. Commercial Decree, signed 
Napoleon, and dated at the Thuilleries, 
Jan. 11, 1808. 

Napoleon, &c. upon the report of our 
Minister of Finances, seeing our decrees of 
the 23d November and 11th December, 
1807; with the concurrence of our Coun- 
cil of State we have decreed and do decree 
as follows:—Art. 1. When a vessel shall 
enter into a French port, or in that of a 
country occupied by our armies, any man of 
the crew, or a passenger, who shall declare 
to the principal of the Custom House, that 
the said ship comes from England or her co- 
lonies or countries occupied by English 
troops, or that it has been visited by an Eng- 
lish vessel, shall receive a third part of the 
produce of the net sale of the ship and cargo, 
if it is known that his declaration is exact.— 
Art. 2. The principal of the Custom House, 
who shall receive the declaration mentioned 
in the preceding article, shall, in conjunc- 
tion with the Commissary of Police, who 





shall be called on for that purpose, and the | 


two principal custom house officers of the 
port, shall cause each of the crew and pas- 
sengers to undergo, separately, the interro- 
gatory prescribed by the second article of our 
decree of the 23d November, 1807.—Art. 
$. Any functionary or agent of government, 
who shall be convicted of having favoured 
the contravention of our decrees of the 23d 
of November and 17th December, 1807, 
shall be prosecuted in the criminal court of 
the department of the Seine, which shall be 
formed into a special tribunal for this pur- 
pose, and punished, if convicted, as if guilty 
of high treason.—Art. 4. Our ministers are 
charged, each in his respective department, 
with the execution of the present decree. 
Hotranp.— Decree against Sweden, signed 
by the King of Holland, and dated on the 

18th of January, 1808. 

Louis Napoleon, by the grace of God 
and the constitation of the kingdom, King 
of Holland, and Constable of France -—— 
Whereas we have received information that 
the orders adopted relative to the blockade of 
the British islands, have not been carried in- 
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to execution with like force against Swedish 
ships ; and whereas this kingdom is equally 
at war with Sweden and England,—We have 
decreed, and hereby decree as follows :-—_ 
Art. [. Every Swedish ship which shall ep. 
ter the ports of this kingdom shall be im- 
mediately seized, and also all Swedish mer. 
chandize shall be confiscated.—JI. All Swe. 
dish subjects, who may have heretofore ex. 
ercised diplomatic functions within our 
kingdom, or who may have served as con- 
suls or commercial agents, and who still re- 
main in Holland, are required to leave the 
kingdom immediately upon the publication 
of this decree.—III. All other Swedish sub. 
jects who may be found in our ports, or 
other parts of our kingdom, shali immediate. 
ly be ‘arrested, and treated as prisoners of 
war.—IV. The measures at present in force 
for the blockade of the British islands, shall, 
in like manner, and witheut exception, be 
made applicable to Sweden. —V. Our minis- 
ters of finance, justice, and police, are 
charged with the execution. of the present 
decree, which shall be proclaimed at all 
places where its publication may be neces- 
sary, 








Prussia. Declaration against England. 
Dated at Munich, Dec. 1, 1807. 

The King being obliged, by the 27th 
article of the treaty of peace of Tilsit, con- 
cluded on the 9th of July, 1807, to shut, 
without exception, the Prussian ports and 
states against the trade and navigation of 
England, as’ long as the present war lasted 
between England and France, his Majesty 
has not hesitated to take progressively the 
most appropriate measures to fulfil his en- 
gagements. In directing these measures, 
his Majesty did not dissemble the prejudice 
and loss which would result to the commerce 
of his dominions in general and that of his 
subjects, who, by a long series of misfor- 
tunes, have acquired new rights to his pater- 
nal solicitude and benevolence; but his Ma- 
jesty yielded to the consolatory hope, that 
the mediation offered. by Russia to England, 
by accelerating the return of a definitive 
peace between G. Britain and France, would 
soon bring about an order of things more 
congenial to the particular interests of each 
power.—The King has been deceived in his 
jest expectation ; the events that have taken 
place since, and which. are too well known 
to render it necessary to recapitulate them, 
far frem bringing the so much desired perio 
of general peace nearer, have only placed it 
at a greater distance.—AJl communication 15 
broken off between Russia and England. 
The declaration of his Majesty the Emperor 
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f alj the Russias, published on the 26th Oct. . 
roves that there is no longer any relation be- 
een those two powers. His Prussian Ma- 
sty, intimately connected by all his rela- 
ons with the cause and system of the conti- 
ental neighbouring and friendly powers, 
as no other rules of conduct than his duties 
punded upon the interests of his states, and 
« obligation contracted by a solemn treaty. 
Conformably to these principles his Ma- 
sty, setting aside those considerations 
shich he had hitherto respected, in the vain 
pe for a speedy general pacification ;: 
nd having refused, since the mission of 
ord Hutchinson, to receive at his court any 
nglish diplomatic agent, has just ordered 
is legation at London to quit England as 
pon as possible, and return to theContinent. 
His Majesty the King of Prussia, in ma- 
ing known the resolutions which his en- 
lagements and the interest of his monarchy 
mpose upon him as a duty, declares by these 
esents, that, till the restoration of a defini- 
ve peace between the two belligerent pow- 
s, there shall be no relation between Prus- 
and England.—Freperick W1iLLIAM. 


ORTUGAL.———Decree ly General Junot 
for confiscating English property.—Dec., 
4, 1907. 

All goods, jewels, and silver, as well as 
hoveable and landed property of any nature 
jhatsoever, belonging to any individual sub- 

tto Great Britain, found in any territory 
the Portuguese dominions, shall be con- 
scated —All goods of British manufacture, 
any kind whatsoever, shall be also confis- 


eited ——It is expressly ordained, that any 


erson of whatever class, who shall have in 
is possession any sum or goods belonging to 
bjyects of Great Britain, shall appear and 
clare the same in the course of three days, 
the Secretary's Office, M. Legoy, appoint- 
i commissary ad interim, whose residence 
at No. 10, opposite the Fountain of the 
oretto ; and in the interior parts of Portu- 
il these declarations are to be made before 
Ne Magistrate of the place. Any person 
ho shall not make atrue and exact declara- 
on, shall forfeit ten times the sum of the 
ject so declared, and shall receive besides 
rporaj punishment, if the object should de- 
‘ve such.—Any goods or property which 


tay have been any ways concealed by either ' 


ortuguese or French merchants, or those of 
y other nation, shall be declared in the 
© manner under the like penalties. 
€ adininistrator general. of the finances, 
d the regency council, are charged with 
© execation of this decree, 
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PortuGaLt.——Proclamation of the Ingui- 
sitor General. Dated at Lisbon, under 
the Seal of the Holy Office, Dec. 22, 1807. 

Don Joseph Maria de Mello, titular 
bishop of Algalva, inquisitor-general of this 
kingdom, member of her majesty’s council, 
and her confessor.—To all the faithful of the 
holy church, health, peace, and the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, our Saviour and God, 

The place of inquisitor general of this 
kingdom which we occupy, unworthy of it 
as we are; the holy episcopal character with 
which we are invested; the exemplary zeal 
with which the most eminent and venerable 
cardinal patriarch of Lisbon has just recom- 
mended, with so touching an unction, in his 
last pastoral letter, the preservation of tran- 
quillity, peace, and Christian union, neces 
sary in all times, and above all in the pre- 
sent; all these considerations impose upon 
us the duty of concurring on our side, and as 
far as we can, in a salutary object, and with- 
out which we cannot hope for any happiness 
either upon earth, or, which ought more to 
concern us, in the life tocome. We address 
them to all the faithful of the holy church, 
to the inhabitants of this city and kingdom, 
we conjure them to be attentive and docile 
to the wise and pacific instructions of their 

venerable father and pastor, in a circum. . 

stance which concerns their present fate and 

their eternal happiness. We can donothing 
better than to recall to them the paternal ad- 
vice of that great prelate. Let them consi- 
der the situation in which we are, the fa- 
vours which the Divine Goodness has heap- 
ed upon us, in the midst of our tribulations : 
let them bless God in all things; let them 
adore with an humble and contrite heart the 
immutable decrees of Providence, and let 
them be grateful for the innumerable bene- 
fits we have received from his all-powerful 
hand.—Let us reckon amongst these signal 
benefits, the peace and good order which 
have and do reign in this kingdom since a 
great army has come to our succour.——We 
are certain of our happiness if we know hov- 
to profit by it—we enjoy equal secarity both 
in our houses and out. Let us not forget 
that we owe these advantages to the zeal and 
activity of the general in chief who com~ 
mands us, and whose virtues we haye long 
known; that the army which is in the midst 
of.us is that of his Majesty the Emperor of 
the French and King ot Italy, Napoleon the 

Great; that that Monarch has been sent by 

God to protect religion, and render people 

happy; that he will pour apon us the bies- 

sings of peace, if we love each other with 


} fraternal charity—that by that means reli- 
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gion and its ministers will always be respect- 
ed, and that in fine we shall enjoy al! sorts 
of happiness if we shew ourselves worthy of 
such great protection. It is thus that we 
ought to conduct ourselves to accomplish 
faithfully the precepts of the | ord, whocom- 
mands us to obey power, not through fear, 
but thronch 
mecessantly have before our eves the touch- 
ng exhortations which the venerable pastor 
of this city and diocese !\as addressed to his 
flock, tounite them in Chistian charity, and 
to obtain peace and repose, of which we have 
so much need; and because that object is of 
the greatest importance. even for the preser- 
vation of the purity of our faith, we conjure 
vil the deputies of the council general of in- 
cmisition and other ministers of the holy of- 
fice, to unite their zeal to ours to maintain 
und consolidate the public tranquillity. —We 
recommend it especially t# all the regulars in 
general, and to each in particular, to give, in 
wt! cireomstances, the example of perfect 
snhmission, as it becomes the ministers of a 
God of Pesce, who offer daily the sacrifice 
of propitiation, and who ought to be models 
of evangelical perfection to the people.— 
We exhort them to recall] without ceasing 
to the faithful their duties, and above all to 
impress them with this truth, that there ne- 
ver can be too much peace and union. And 
im order that our letter may reach all the tri- 
bunals of inquisition in the kingdom, we 
have caused it to be stuck up and published 
in the churches of our district, in the accus- 
tomed torm. 


a duty of consctence.—Let us 





Denmank.—— DisrpaTCHES PUBLISHED BY 
DENMARK, RELATIVE TO THE CopEN- 
HAGEN Expepition,——PUBLISHED IN 
JANUARY, 1808. 

Extract of 2 Report from M. Rist, formerly 
Charge d Affaires from Denmark to the 
English Court, to the Minjster of State, 
Count Bernstorf{?—London, 27th Sept. 
1807. 

It was probably to give more weight to 
those considerations, which Mr. Canning 
proposed to me, by reading to me yesterday 
his first minute of the proposition of ahe 
Court of Londen, that be thought it right to 
add to 2 brief exposure of the consequences 
which the refusal on our part to treat would 
be attended with. He then read to me the 
following five menaces It contained— 
1. ‘The confiscation of all the vessels already 
detained, and yet to be detained. 2 The 











capture of our cclonies, 3. The destruction 
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of our trade. 4. The possibility of bein. 
obliged to introduce Swedish troops j,», 
Copenhagen. 5. The necessity which mio! 
arise of rewarding and indemnifying }y, 
Swedish Majesty with the possession of No. 
way.—Mr. Canning judged it fit to leave on 
these menaces in the copy of the verbal yor 
which he sent me. 

Extract of a Report from the Same tot), 

Same. London, Oct. 2, 1807. 


I thought Mr. Merry had taken his ¢ 
parture, when he called on me yesterday, 
and told me, that intelligence, received }, 
government, had retarded his departure, anj 
made Mr. Canring wish ta see me ong 
more before he dispatched him. 1 accord. 
ingly waited on th2 minister, accompanied 
by Mr. Merry. The object of the interview 
was to aequaint me that a messenger, «r- 
rived this morning, had brought the contr. 
mation of the disposition of his Swedish 
Majesty to co-perate with his Britannic Ma- 
jesty for the common interest, in case that 
his assistance should be wanted ; in other 
words, that Swedish troops were ready to 
replace those of the English government in 
Zealand, if the latter were obliged, on ac- 
count of the capitulation, as another desti- 
nation, to evacuate that island. Mr. Can- 
ning concluded by proposing to me to avail 
myself of the departure of Mr. Merry to 
press my Court to accede to an arrangemeni, 
the refusal of which would unavoidably be 
followed by the Swedish co-operation, and 
to represent to my Court the urgent neces- 
sity of coming speedily to some preliminary 
accommodation. 

Letter from Count Bernstorff, Danish Mc 
nister far Foreign Affairs, to Baron Wel- 
terstedt, First Secretary of the Calinet 0) 
his Swedish Majesty Kiel, Oct. 171%, 
1807. 

Permit me, sir, to apply direct to you, t 
require of you officially an explanation, 
which it is important for my Court to obtain 
in an authentic manner, The English go- 
vernment thought proper to make a propo- 
sition, founded in part on the threat ol 4 
co-operation of Sweden in the hostile mca- 
sures of Great Britain against Denmark. 
The eabinet of London dares to assert, that 
his Swedish Majesty has offered to cause the 
English troops in Zealand to be replaced by 
part of his own troops, in case that the for- 
mer should be obliged to evacuate thet 
island. 





To be continued. 
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